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RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


By DR. E. C. HELM. 


] N 1868, owing to the sickness of my 
father, we moved to Cabarras 
County, North Carolina, living 
on a plantation. This was in the re 
construction days and very few North- 
erners were there except the despised 
Carpetbaggers, for whom the natives 
liad a just contempt. As we were there 
for my father’s health, our relations 
with the people of the South were 
always cordial and friendly, and I look 
back upon the two years spent on the 
North Carolina plantation as among 
the pleasantest years of my life. Com- 
ing as we did from Iowa, with its vast 
prairies, the large pine forests and the 
small value of wood and timber seemed 
very strange. At that time corn was 
$1 a bushel in North Carolina, and it 
was a serious crime to go into a man’s 
field and pluck a few roasting ears; 
but persons were ever welcome to go 
into the orchards and take peaches, 
pears and apricots, all they wanted. 
Life on the plantation was unique. 
The method of calling the cattle, “ Co- 
Boss! Co-Boss!” could be heard a long 
distance off. The cows gave but very 
little milk, compared to our Iowa cows. 


The milk and cream was kept in spring 
houses—small houses built over the 
spring, with a little trench leading to 
the nearby brook (called branch). In 
these little trenches the milk was set 
in stone jars. It was decidedly pleas- 
ant on a hot summer day to go down to 
these spring houses and drink the cool 
milk out of the ever ready gourd. The 
women milked, sitting on one-leggéd 
stools and using only thumb and fore- 
finger and milking in a small cup. 
Among the boyish sports was trap- 
ping rabbits with box traps or chasing 
them with hounds. The young men of 
the district kept packs of hounds and 
often in the early morning we could 
hear the bugles calling to the place of 
meeting and then the hounds could be 
heard in full chase after the cunning 
fox. I was too young to join in this, 
but it was a very popular amusement 
there. Quails were very numerous in 
the “old fields.” These old fields were 
grown over with a tall kind of grass 
that was useless, save for the purpose 
of making the homemade brooms the 
housewife used. In the early summer 
dewberries were very abundant, grow- 
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ing wild, and blackberries were so 
thick as to be a pest. They were great, 
luscious fellows; I once counted 75 to 
make a pint. 

The ploughing was done by one horse 
or mule with a light cultivator plough 
that just scratched the top of the 
ground. A single line was used, at- 
tached to the bridle rein. A steady 
pull caused the horse to turn one way 
and a series of jerks, the other »way. 
The corn grows (except in the rich bot- 
tom lands) one stalk to the hill. It 
was the Indian corn variety and was 
very much sweeter than Northern corn. 
We soon learned to love the Southern 
style of cooking—especially the corn 
pones baked in the Dutch ovens—and 
even enjoyed the hoe-cake baked in the 
ashes. But the corn bread is really 
delicious when served hot. The cook- 
ing is done in open fireplaces—the pots 
hanging on a crane—and in little flat 
Dutch ovens set in the coals, with hot 
coals heaped on the covers. About 
once a week the general baking was 
done in the big brick ovens outside. 
The kitchens are entirely detached 
from the living house. The quantity 
of bacon that the Southerner, espe- 
cially the negro, will eat is surprising. 
In the fall, when sweet potatoes and 
yams were ready for the table, for 6 
or 8 weeks we children scarcely ate 
anything else. The juicy sweet potato 
of the South is entirely different from 
the product received in the North. 
Sweet potatoes are partially dried be- 
fore shipped. When freshly dug, no 
baked apple is juicier than a baked 
yam or sweet potato. Noodles, hot 
corn bread, freshly baked yams, fried 
chicken, and pumpkin pie (cut in huge 
squares) made a very attractive ménu 
for the ever hungry youngster. One 
afternoon I found an old and a half- 
grown ’coon at the top of a tall tree. 
Being unable to dislodge them with my 
little gun, I summoned help. My broth- 
ers heard my call and promptly came 
with three negroes and three dogs. The 
tree was felled, but it was growing 


dark. The big ’coon ran down the tree 
and jumped off the butt as it fell; 
one dog caught its nose, another its 
tail, and I finished it with a club. The 
other ’coon climbed a small tree, but 
was shaken off and captured. We ate 
the young ’coon and found that, par- 
boiled and roasted, it tasted like young 
bear. The negroes kept the old large 
*coon and considered it fine eating. The 
skins were tanned by a neighbor for 
halves and were cut up into fine strong 
shoestrings. 

Springs and little spring brooks 
were abundant and furnished a never- 
ending amusement to the small boy, 
who made miniature dams-and water- 
wheels to his heart’s content. One 
spring, while walking close to a 
branch, I found an immense ball of 
snakes. To my horrified eyes it was 
as large as a bushel basket and had a 
thousand heads; I now think it was 
about the size of a half-bushel grain 
measure and had a hundred heads. The 
snakes were of all kinds and descrip- 
tions. I threw a few stones into the 
mass and it seemed to excite them so 
that I went away and left them alone. 
It was too uncanny for me. One day, 
when after beech nuts, I found a nest 
of half-grown flying squirrels and had 
great fun chasing them. I followed 
them up nearly to the top of the tree 
and then they would sail down at an 
angle of about 45 degrees. These little 
streams were favorite resorts of the 
*coon and many dead falls would we set 
for ’coons and opossums. This was 
rather a tame way of hunting them, 
however; so an opossum hunt, when 
the moon was just right (or, better 
still, with no moon at all) and persim- 
mons were hanging ripe on the trees, 
was a trip long to be remembered. 
With an axe, two or three dogs, a 
couple of darkies and a blazing pine 
torch, at about 10 p. m. we would start 
for the woods. How dark everything 
was beyond the light of our torches! 
The darkies were very superstitious, 
and we could not tell where we were 
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going until after we were started—for 
it would bring us bad luck, if we did. 
The dogs soon get on the track of vari- 
ous animals—often barking up trees 
where the closest search would reveal 
nothing; but finally they would get on 
the track of a real ’coon or ’possum 
and then all the dogs would give 
tongue and away they would go, crash- 
ing through the brush and we follow- 
ing at breakneck speed. Soon, by the 
difference in their barking, we know 
they have treed the animal and then 
we would come up and shine its eyes— 
that is, we would hold the torches be- 
hind us, so that the light is thrown on 
the trees, and then the opossum’s eyes 
would glow like balls of fire. It is con- 
sidered unsportsmanlike to shoot an 
opossum, so one of the Africans climbs 
the tree; the opossum or raccoon stead- 
ily retreats to the top of the tree, fol- 
lowed closely by the nimble negro, who 
finally shakes it off to the darkies 
below. The opossum instantly feigns 
death and is easily captured, when a 
green stick is split in the middle, the 
opossum’s tail stuck in the crack and 
the stick allowed to shut—thus hold- 
ing Mr. Possum securely. There is not 
much fight in an opossum, but with the 
‘coon it is different; for they lie on 
their backs and it is a rare dog that 
can handle one. A ’coon’s constant 
effort is to get to water; ours, to keep 
between him and the water. 

One night I well remember how we 
caught 3 ’possums and saw a spook. 
The dogs acted that night as if they 
were bewitched, barking and howling 
almost constantly, while we could find 
no reason for their excitement. Sud- 
denly the old dog began barking in a 
very loud but hollow and muffled man- 
ner. We went to him and found he 
had a big ‘possum in a hollow log; his 
head was stuck in the log and the opos- 
sum was growling. We captured Mr. 
’*Possum without trouble and inserted 
his tail in the split stick; later the 
three dogs ran by the roots of an over- 
turned tree and as we passed by we 
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saw an opossum’s tail sticking out of a 
hole; the dogs had not noticed it. I 
promptly seized it, but the *possum 
pulled away and we had to dig it out. 
The third opossum we got in a per- 
simmon tree. Here the dogs acted so 
strangely that the darkies were very 
much frightened and at last we saw a 
light something like a lantern, about 
60 rods away, apparently walking by 
itself on top of a rail fence; I started 
for it, determined to investigate the 
mystery. It was in a dry place, so that 
it did not seem that it could be a will- 
o’-the-wisp. I was promptly deserted 
by my companions and the dogs; the 
light steadily moved along away from 
me and I followed at a respectful dis- 
tance for some time, but made no spe- 
cial effort to catch up with the weird 
visitor. I called and shouted, thinking 
it might be a man with a lantern, but 
heard no response and the uncanny 
light moved on without a sound. The 
night was very dark beyond the flame 
of my torch, and with only that strange 
light before me I finally returned to 
my companions and left the mystery 
unsolved. My sable companions always 
declared we had seen a ghost, but the 
opossums were fine eating, neverthe- 
less. 

Whenever we went fishing, if we 
stepped over a fishpole we would have 
to step back again or we would have 
no luck. Eels and bullheads were the 
main fish we caught in Buffalo Creek. 
The people used to weave baskets, 
which were so built that the fish could 
get in but could not get out again; 
these baskets were baited with hoe- 
cake and thrown in Buffalo Creek and 
anchored with old grape vines. After 
a couple of days we would visit them 
to take the fish (usually cat-fish) out. 
Eels were quite plentiful and when 
caught by the hook were lively indeed. 
We had a tradition that an eel could 
only be killed by hitting its tail on a 
stone and that even then they would 
not die until after sundown. 

The Southern dances were great oc- 
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casions and we heard much of the 
Southern music—all in a minor key. 
Usually some woman with a powerful 
voice would sing a line and the others 
would take up the refrain; for instance, 
one would say: “ Mighty fine lady can’t 
eatch a gentleman,” and the refrain 
would be, “So dey say, so dey say— 
dura, dura day.” These dances were 
on platforms outdoors and usually 
lasted all night and sometimes for two 
or three days. 

The people for whom I was most 
sorry were those that were almost pure 
white. I remember one bunch of fami- 
lies who were very white and pale—all 
tow-headed; they were fifteen-six- 
teenths white. They had intermarried 
to such an extent that they were not 
very bright and were repudiated by 
both whites and negroes alike. Their 
lot was indeed a sad one. One of the 
boys, about 10 years old, came over to 
play with my brother of the same age; 
my brother was dark skinned, but re- 
fused to associate with this blonde 
negro boy on any terms of equality. 
Like the Southern boys, we hunted, 
fished and worked with the negro boys 
and had fine times with them—just as 
we would with a favorite horse or dog. 
When we first went South, the South- 
ern boys looked at us curiously and 
asked: “Be youse Yanks?” to which 
we promptly responded, “Be youse 
Rebs? ” and, the entente cordiale being 
thus established, we had many happy 
times together. The clay-eaters and 
poor white trash generally are people 
whom it will take generations to ele- 
vate. The negroes have a contempt for 
them and it is largely from the ranks 
of these people that the Ku-Klux clan 
was recruited. The better class of 
Southern men and women protected 
the colored people then, as they do 
now. 

We had some deer and wild turkeys 
in this region, but I was too small to 
hunt them. The strip of pine that ex- 
tends from Virginia clear down to Lou- 
isiana runs through this part of North 
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Carolina and there is much yellow or 
hard pine there. We used to make all 
our own tar, and well I remember dig- 
ging a hole in the side of the bank and 
putting pitch pine sticks upright, light- 
ing a fire, covering it over and leaving 
a little hole in the bottom for the tar 
to run out. 

The country schools at that time 
were very poor and so I did all my 
studying at home. This interfered very 
much with my squirrel hunting. I had 
a single-barrel flint-lock shotgun and a 
black-and-tan dog named Fire. Fire 
would stand school days as long as 
she could and would then run to the 
gun closet and back and’bark at me, 
until I would lose all interest in. my 
books. If that did not succeed, the 
little dog would rush over to the ad- 
joining woods and bark up the first 
tree and then I would plead to be 
allowed to go over and shoot that one 
squirrel. Of course the little dog was 
fibbing and when I’d get over there she 
would bark up another tree—thus lur- 
ing me deeper into the woods. Soon, 
however, she would really chase a 
squirrel up a tree, whereat she would 
bark furiously; then would commence 
the game of hide-and-seek between the 
squirrel and me. I believe no squirrels 
are more apt in keeping on the oppo- 
site side of the tree than the North 
Carolina squirrels. Time and patience 
finally gave me a glimpse of the game, 
and, if I could get the old flint-lock off, 
I usually got the squirrel. By that time 
all thoughts of study had vanished for 
the day and Fire and I would have a 
glorious afternoon in the woods. 

The houses were surrounded by 
verandas and were set upon strong pil- 
lars, so that the air had free access all 
around and under the house. Our even- 
ings were spent usually around the 
open fireplace; for, even in summer, a 
pitch pine fire did not make it too 
warm and was the only means of 
securing light. It is surprising how 
good a light we obtained by this 
means and many worthy stories were 
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told around the fire. We enjoyed rais- 
ing peanuts or “goobers” (as they were 
usually called there). After they were 
blossomed, we hilled them up—cover- 
ing the blossoms entirely—and then in 
the fall pulled them out of the ground 
by their tops, much as we can pull po- 
tatoes; then we ploughed the rest out. 
The watermelons were very large and 
fine and I don’t blame the darkey for 
loving them. 

Corn huskings in the fall were the 
principal social events of the year. 
Some large planter would have hun- 
dreds of bushels of corn in the husk, 
piled up in long piles, perhaps 10 ft. 
high and several hundred feet long. 
The plantation hands would be sent in 
all directions, with invitations for 
every one to come to the corn shuck- 
ing on a certain night. Early in the 
afternoon people began to arrive in all 
sorts of vehicles—horseback, mule- 
back, with ox teams, on foot, and with 
the most crude conveyances. Long 
tables were set out-of-doors and all day 
long the best cooks in the neighbor- 
hood would be busy, roasting pig, tur- 
key, pork, ’coons and ’possums (if they 
could get them); also making chicken 
pies, pumpkin pies and many other 
good things. About sundown the corn 
would be divided by rails, laid across 
the top, into two equal parts. A cap- 
tain is then chosen for each side and 
the husking begins—the huskers kneel- 
ing in front of the pile, throwing the 
corn far back over their heads and 
pushing the shucks right back of them; 
their respective captains passing up 
and down and telling their side to do 
their best and taunting the other side 
as to their laziness. As the pile be- 
comes smaller, the husking becomes 
faster and more furious until the air 
is full of the golden corn. Jokes, songs 
and anecdotes keep the huskers in a 
vein of good humor, while the odor of 
the good things almost ready makes 
them work even faster than before. 
When one side won, they promptly 
placed a rail on end, up which the cap- 


tain climbed, and then the rail, seized 
by twenty strong hands, was borne 
around the vanquished huskers, while 
the victorious captain tells the van- 
quished how his side learned to husk 
corn long before they were born. The 
small boys in the meantime have been 
busy carrying the husks to the bins— 
for nothing is wasted about the corn 
here. Then comes the welcome call to 
supper and a royal banquet it is. The 
men eat at the first table, the women 
and children at the second, and the 
negroes at the third. There was always 
enough and to spare. Then every one 
would talk and tell stories, while the 
colored people organize the inevitable 
dance, which usually lasted until morn- 
ing. Before the corn was snapped 
from the stalks in the fields, the leaves 
had all been stripped from the stalks 
by means of wooden swords and tied 
in bundles—making delicious fodder 
for the cattle and horses. 

Cabarras County has gold mines, but 
the gold is usually in very hard quartz 
and not in very large quantities. The 
people tell of a large lump of gold that 
was used by the. ignorant finder to 
prop open the door of his cabin. A man 
came along who knew what it was and 
bought it. for a dollar—thus making 
his fortune; the finder took the dollar 
and bought tea with it. Now, that is 
something they never drink in this sec- 
tion and these poor whites put all the 
tea in a kettle and boiled it. Of course 
they could not use it, so they never had 
any use for tea thereafter. The method 
of gold mining was primitive—merely 
digging a hole in the ground, seldom 
much over 100 ft. in depth, and haul- 
ing the ore up in buckets, two men 
turning the windlass. The ore was 
then taken to stamping mills and 
crushed and then ground fine under 
stone drags and at last the fine sand 
in the bottom, which contained the 
gold was put in rockers and rocked by 
hand—a tiny stream of water running 
through the rockers all the time; 
quicksilver was, of course, put in the 
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grooves to catch the gold as it was 
washed over the undulations. Cotton 
raising, and especially the picking, was 
very interesting to us Northern boys. 
At that time the cotton seeds were 
thrown away and the cotton gins were 
very crude affairs, compared to the 
fine machines now in use everywhere 
throughout the South. Owing to the 
war, the number of middle-aged men 
was small. Many women, more wid- 
ows and very old men were there and 
the country was just beginning to re- 
cover from the terrible effects of the 
Civil War. 

The climate was almost ideal—no 
consumption being known in the pine 
districts in which we lived. Every 
winter there would be one or two snow 
falls, the snow being from 4 to 2 
inches in depth, and sometimes it 
would cover the ground for more than 
24 hours—making it very easy to track 
rabbits and other small game, which 
had a precarious existence while the 
snow lasted. The rifie was the gun 
used; little if any wing shooting being 
done, and the people having a _ con- 
tempt for the scatter gun. 

I took one trip with some friends into 
the Black Mountains near Asheville, 
then a very small village. These moun- 
tains are called Black on account of 
the color of the balsam trees which 
cover them. Mount Mitchell and Cling- 
man’s Peak are higher than Mount 
Washington—in fact, being the high- 
est mountains in the eastern United 
States. Mitchell, the celebrated geog- 
rapher, lost his life on the peak which 
bears his name. Crossing over in a 
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snowstorm, he lost his way, wandered 
from the path and fell over a small 
precipice into 14 feet of water, where 
his body was found a few days later. 
Half-way up Mount Mitchell in 1869 
was a deserted but unique hostelry, 
with a large number of rooms, ceiled 
inside—all the lumber having Tern 
hand sawed by slaves before the « a. 
The mountains are timbered to their 
very tops, but most of the trees at the 
top are either dead or very dry. Owing 
partly to the rarefied air, it is very diffi- 
cult to make it burn and we found it 
almost impossible to boil eggs. While 
on the mountains, a thunderstorm was 
in progress in the valley far below us 
and it was wonderful indeed to hear 
the thunder away down there and see 
the clouds lighten up and know that 
a storm was raging below, while all 
was bright and clear where we were. 
Next morning we woke up in the midst 
of the clouds, and wet and drizzly 
enough it was. 

These mountain brooks abound in 
trout and the mountains themselves 
afford fine sport for the hunter and 
fisherman. ’Possums, ’coons, squirrels, 
turkeys, foxes and quail are abundant 
also, and many partridges (called 
pheasants). Certainly the beautiful 
scenery and healthful climate make the 
mountainous regions of North Caro- 
lina an ideal camping spot. The peo- 
ple are rather suspicious of strangers, 
but to those properly vouched for they 
are extremely hospitable. It is the 
dream of my later years to sometime 
re-visit North Carolina and renew as 
far as possible the life of 35 years ago. 
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WHEN HENRY DROWNED HIS FUSEE. 


By W. CURTIS BLACK. 


{HE ‘ate winter and early spring 
[0 of 1882 was a period long to be 
remembered by the writer. Fol- 
lowing a fiercely cold mid-winter that 
made the ice unprecedentedly heavy, 
there came days of warm winds and 
heavy rains. The deep snow disap- 
peared and a sudden rush of water 
to the streams filled them bank full. 
The ice, torn from its winter grip on 
bank,rock and tree, was unceremonious- 
ly forced to join in the wild race down- 
stream. Even peaceable old Maumee 
became cantankerous and insisted on 
de:ivering her winter accumulation at 
once. Sleepy Lake Erie, still in her 
period of hibernation, would not 
waken, and trouble began. The ice of 
the bay and lake was at least 3 ft. 
thick, solid as crystal, and extended 
far beyond the range of human vision; 
that from the river gorged in the bay 
and formed a dam—raising the water 
to a stage at Toledo that caused the 
destruction of property amounting to 
more than a million of dollars. 

My partner, Henry Herbst, and my- 
self, from our fishing shanties far out 
on the lake opposite Swan Creek, 
Mich., were not a little surprised one 
morning to find the _ ice-breaking 
steamer Fortune about a mile to the 
eastward of us—plunging her way 
slowly across the lake in her futile at- 
tempt to break the gorge in Maumee 
Bay. That day the water began to 
show the effects of the spring freshets, 
becoming so cloudy that spearing 
through the ice was out of the ques- 
tion; so we concluded to quit for that 
season. The next day we hauled the 
two houses off the lake—mine up the 
bay to my home and his far up on the 
sandy beach, about 200 yds. from the 


channel opening into the lake from the 
big bay inside. This was a bit of shift- 
lessness pure and simple on his part, 
but later it proved a veritable God- 
send. The weather again turned very 
cold, and for many days the tempera- 
ture hovered near the zero mark, 
finally going up with a rush and March 
came in like a lamb. 

The stage of water in this great lake 
varies with the winds. The outlet and 
inlet for our bay is a single narrow 
and crooked channel that leads out 
through an opening in the high strip of 
tree-covered sandy beach. The swift 
current, sweeping through this passage 
at every variation of the wind, keeps 
it free from ice, except in the severest 
weather. Belated ducks in the fall or 
the earliest arrivals in the spring can 
always find here a strip of open water. 

With this first warm gale of March 
there came the regular flight of early 
ducks—thin-bodied and scrawny, but 
wary, alert and suspicious of every- 
thing, fixed and movable alike. The 
very difficulties to be overcome in get- 
ting them make them more precious in 
all their skinny shapes than the fattest 
birds that ever came to bag in the full 
of the wild-rice season. 

No sooner was the open water vis- 
ited by the first arrivals than the news 
came to me by way of Henry, who 
made daily trips to the lake on his 
skates. Our outfit had been ready for 
days and it was only a matter of two 
hours to transport a boat and decoys 
over the ice of the bay to our destina- 
tion. For a blind we usually cut a 
quantity of marsh grass to lie on and 
covered ourselves with a piece of an 
old sail, which blended perfectly with 
the shade of the old, dirty colored ice. 
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We visited this strip of open water 
daily with varying success, but never 
failing to bring home at least 25 ducks 
each night. Daily the thread of open 
channel crept out through the bars in 
the lake and ate its way back into the 
big bay. At first the ducks that came 
to us were bald pates, golden eyes and 
a few marsh bluebills. Now we began 
to see an occasional flock of mallards, 
circling over the marshes to tht north 
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no longer and went home in the belief 
that they had abandoned the locality; 
however, we found them there again 
just at daybreak and they slowly rose 
with much noisy calling, to disappear 
over the still ice-covered lake to the 
east—their usual route. That night we 
came back to stay for the “ big show,” 
and came prepared, each with a heavy 
comforter. After making a bed of dry 
rushes as near as possible to the edge 
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MAP OF OUR SHOOTING GROUNDS.—Drawn from Memory. 





and south of us, and an occasional red 
head or graybacked bluebill would be 
a more than welcome visitor—the har- 
binger of warmer days—and one morn- 
ing we disturbed a huge flock of Can- 
ada geese that were resting on the ice 
not far from our blind. We found 
them there again the following morn- 
ing and that night we laid in wait for 
them in a nearby clump of rushes, but 
at midnight we could stand the cold 


of our cover, we rolled in for 5 hours 
of the dreariest and most uncomfort- 
able waiting imaginable. The wind 
was from the northwest and bitter 
cold. In an hour the heavy comfort: 
ables felt like so much mosquito net- 
ting and we were forced to leave them 
at intervals and execute a war-dance 
out on the ice to start a bit of circula- 
tion in our chilled veins. It was dur- 


ing one of these “orgies” that we 
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heard a sound that sent us scrambling 
on all fours to reach the guns—in- 
wardly cussing our lack of caution. 
The sound came from the west, and, 
to our excited ears, the geese seemed 
to be right on top of us; they, however, 
swung off to the south, without sound- 
ing an alarm, and within two minutes 
we were whispering to each other the 
welcome news that they were coming 
in. Over the dark line of reeds that 
marked the edge of the marsh, 200 yds. 





and the following morning Henry 
found, in the channel just outside the 
beach, one that was winged. That day 
redheads began arriving in goodly 
flocks but would not come to the de- 
coys; after a couple of wide swings, 
they invariably settled in the channel 
just outside the beach, and when 
driven out would return in the direc- 
tion from which they came (out over 
the ice toward the east)—a sure sign 
that there was open water in that di- 
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**I implored him to turn back, but the only answer I received was a single wave of the hand.”’ 





south, they became faintly visible and 
in another breath we heard the heavy 
Whish! whish! whish! of their wings 
as they settled upon the ice—the near- 
est less than 50 yds. distant. We each 
fired 2 shots as quickly as we could 
change trigger, and then with trem- 
bling fingers re-loaded. My partner 
got in 4 shots in good time, but I 
blunderingly dropped one of the second 
pair of shells. We gathered in 9 dead 


rection. This spoiled the shooting for 
the day and a very light bag was the 
result, but we planned to more than 
even matters. 

Daybreak the following morning 
found us at the beach, with the de- 
coys set out and a pretty fair blind 
made by hiding the small “sneak” 
boat in a patch of rushes that grew 
just at the juncture of channél and 
lake. By lying flat on my back I could 
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be sheltered from the icy wind, and 
incoming birds must cross my line of 
vision. They soon began to come strag- 
gling in and I had some fine shooting. 
Big, handsome red heads came driving 
in; flying low and making no pretence 
of a swing, they would come straight 
up the wind until within 40 yds. of me. 
I shot wretchedly—missing frequently 
with both barrels, owing, I think, to 
my half-frozen condition, but I did not 
miss all the shots that offered. The 
dead ducks, floating with the wind and 
current, went to the outer end of the 
open channel and lodged against the 
solid ice, to be picked up at leisure. 
Henry had crossed the channel, and, 
after hauling the big sneak boat out of 
sight in the weeds, had gone off up the 
north beach to look up a big flock of 
black mallards that had alighted some- 
where behind the beach. The ducks 
had quit moving about 11 o’clock and 
for more than an hour I had lain per- 
fectly motionless, basking in the rays 
of the March sun—trying to make my- 
self believe that it was a little bit 
warm—when I heard Henry call to me 
from the opposite bank. I raised my- 
self to a sitting posture as he yelled: 
“Have you picked up yet?” 

Glancing toward the lake, I began to 
say, “No,”—but did not finish. That 
vast field of ice, reaching north and 
south as far as the eye could reach, 
had broken from its winter moorings 
and was at least 2 miles off-shore, driv- 
ing before that howling gale—and my 
nice bunch of about fifty ducks had 
gone with it, with me—me, the dod- 
dering idiot that I was—calmly lying 
there on my back, without so much as 
raising my head to take a look in that 
direction until too late. 

To say that I was mad, does not ex- 
press it. I was mad clear through 
“and then some.” My thoughts, and 
I fear my expressions, were not fit for 
publication; but Henry soon gave me 
other material for thought. Shoving 
off the north bank, he raised and ad- 
justed the canvas combing with which 
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the big sneak boat was equipped, and, 
with the announcement that he was 
going to “ get them ducks,” rowed rap- 
idly out toward the open lake. I called 
after him to come back. Then I yelled 
after him. I ran along the edge of 
the channel nearly to the open lake, 
shouting and waving my arms, implor- 
ing him to turn back, but the only an- 
swer I received was a single wave of 
a hand. When I turned my back to 
the lake and walked toward the land 
again, I was about as miserable and 
dejected as a human being can well be- 
come. I knew Herbst well enough to 
know that he would go out to that ice 
floe if he was not drownéd before he 
reached it, but to pull a duck boat 
back against that wind and sea—well, 
such a thing was not to be considered 
for an instant. I did not turn and look 
again, until I was back to the beach, 
and then I could see nothing but the 
wind-swept lake and the white line of 
the ice field. After a bit I walked over 
to his fish shanty and climbed to the 
roof. From this elevation I could see 
the ice field more distinctly, and pretty 
soon I saw a dark object on the ice 
that I knew must be him. This was in 
sight for a couple of minutes and then 
I could see it no more. I began to feel 
cold: my teeth were chattering and I 
shook as with the ague. Remembering 
that the padlock on the door of his 
shanty was identical with the one on 
mine, I unlocked the door and built a 
fire in the small stove: within five min- 
utes the house was uncomfortably 
warm and I pushed the door ajar. 
From the spearing seat I could see the 
gap in the shore ice through which he 
had gone and through which he must 
return, and I watched it. Why I 
watched I could not tell, for I had not 
the slightest hope of ever seeing him 
again, living or dead, but while I 
watched he pulled slowly into the 
channel. I knew by the stroke of his 
oars that something was wrong, so I 
ran out over the ice until I was oppo- 
site him and called to him to sheer 
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over to me: he did not answer, but 
the boat turned her bow and a couple 
of feeble strokes of the oars sent her 
broadside to the wind and in another 
instant I had her hauled out on the 
ice and Hank was trying feebly to pull 
his oilskin coat free from the seat, to 
which it was frozen. I tore it loose but 
he could not rise alone nor could he 
stand when I helped him to an upright 
position. I dragged him over the ice 
to the fish shanty (which was not a 
very hard task, for he was a mass of 
ice from the top of his sou’wester to 
his boot heels), pulled him inside, got 
his clothes off and in about an hour 
he had revived sufficiently to be able 
to talk a little. He had come too close 
to the ice floe, and, in trying to keep 
from being dashed against it by the 
heavy sea, had capsized, but miracu- 
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lously succeeded in climbing upon the 
ice and later in dragging the boat up 
where it could be overturned and freed 
from water. His gun was lost when 
the boat turned over. After getting 
the boat clear of water, he began to 
gather the ducks, which were scat- 
tered along upon the ice—having been 
thrown up and washed back by the big 
seas. Before he could finish collecting 
them the ice began to break up near 
the edge of the field and he was forced 
to put off and try to make the shore 
with one chance in a hundred for his 
life. When I went back to the water- 
logged boat, I found that he had recov- 
ered 21 red heads. Poor Henry! the 
first words he could articulate, after 
IT had “baked” him back to earth again 
in that red-hot fish shanty, were: 
“Will, ’'ve drowned my fusee!” 
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THE SPIRIT OF MAY. 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 


1. 
It was the Spirit of the May 
Came stealing down across the land; 
We saw her on the hillside lay 
A pink arbutus from her hand. 
II. 

She passed beneath the birchen trees 
And left a hint of tender sheen, 
That soon, before the spring-time breeze, 
Unrolled to tips of bursting green. 


III. 
She slept upon the slanting banks, 
And when the dawning drew astir, 
The rushes rose in guarding ranks 
And violets made a bed for her. 
IV. 

She kneeled beside the sparkling stream, 
And, where its waters mirrored up 
Her floating image through their gleam, 

Drank from her hand, as from a cup. 


The grass-blades softened to her tread; 


Her presence seemed each day more dear; 
Until, one morning, in its stead, 


We waked—to fird the June was here! 
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THE SURRENDER OF SITTING BULL.* 


By LINDA W. SLAUGHTER. 
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fh yY HE student of history who 







is interested in the dife of 
. the great warrior, Sitting 
Bull, must bear in 
mind that he was not 
VA a chief. His position 
Ye was that of first 
} soldier to his uncle, 
_ Black Moon (the her- 

MM editary chief of the 
7 fj ' Sioux Nation). Sitting 
Bull was commander- 
in-chief of the Teton Sioux warriors 
and their allied tribes; he was eli- 
gible to the position of chief, but never 
attained that honor, preferring to 
remain a soldier. His place was at the 
headquarters of the nation, whether in 
the Dakota or in the Yellowstone coun- 
try. The Teton Sioux were a wild peo- 
ple who kept aloof from the whites 
after the discontinuance of the fur- 
trading posts, and rarely if ever vis- 
ited the military forts and Indian 
agencies. 

Under date “December 13, 1877.— 
Forks of the Milk River, Montana Ter- 
ritory,’’ Father Genin continues his 
account of his second visit to Sitting 
Bull, to induce him to surrender to the 
United States authorities. 

“Sitting Bull—mounted on_ the 
splendid sorrel ridden by General Cus- 
ter at the time he was slain in the Lit- 
tle Big Horn battle—came to meet me 
on Mushroom Creek. We had a long 
talk. In answer to my entreaties to be 
reconciled to the Government and 
bring back his people to Dakota, Sit- 


ting Bull said that he was willing to 
surrender to the U. S. authorities, but 
that the Canadian authorities had 
promised him protection and plenty of 
everything and he would like to see 
how they would do first. His chiefs, 
Black Moon, Four Horns, Iron Dog, 
Lone Dog, Little Knife and others, 
who were present, were of the same 
opinion, and, while my arguments and 
entreaties evidently made an impres- 
sion, I saw it was useless to persuade 
further. I regret sincerely that the 
officers of the Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice petted and praised Sitting Bull so 
much, instead of reénforcing our work 
by advising him to surrender and thus 
put an end to all trouble. He is not 
the same man as before the battle was 
fought. Like any other Indian, seeing 
all the talk he has given rise to, he 
feels proud and is less able to under- 
stand sound reason. 

“TI found out the untruth of the 
statement that they had no ammuni- 
tion: The fact is, they did not show it 
to everybody, but it would have 
required a double team to haul all the 
cartridges, powder and lead in their 
possession. It is true that they were 
killing buffalo with arrows, but solely 
with a view to saving their cartridges. 
I saw that they had a quantity of Win- 
chester rifles, of U. S. Army needle 
guns, and also a kind of gun I had 
never seen before—the spoils of the 
Custer battle; they looked very much 
like the Remington, had a telescope of 
wonderful efficiency and were charged 
at times with the common long needle 


*An account of the early life of Sitting Bull appeared in the issue of Sports AFIELD for December, 1903, and 
in the January, 1904, issue an account of the battle of the Little Big Horn, as told to Father Genin (adopted 


brother of Sitting Bull), by the great warrior himself. 
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cartridge and at other times with a 
cartridge that explodes upon hitting 
the object shot at. They re-fill the 
cartridge themselves—the needle-gun 
cartridges, by inserting in the bottom 
of the shell, a common percussion cap, 
filling around it with tallow, then plac- 
ing the powder and ball. They also 
re-load the Henry cartridges (rim fire). 
This is strange but true. They put 
matches in water till the phosphorus 
becomes like paste; they take this sub- 
stance, place it in the bottom of the 
shell, then dry it in the sun; after 
which they put in the powder and the 
bullet. In this way 
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stationary priest among these hunters, 
save when, a few years ago, Father 
Lestance consented to spend part of 
his time in winter among them or 
when some of the people would go up 
the Sun River to Fort Shaw, to get 
one of the Jesuit fathers for a short 
visit of a few weeks. No less than 
150 families from Dakota (belonging 
to the diocese of St. Cloud) gathered 
around me for the winter—they build- 
ing here, a small log chapel with an 
addition east for my room. Like all 
other winter camps, it will be aban- 
doned in the spring; but the boards of 

the chapel ‘floor 





they lose no shells— 
refilling them all 
after shooting. My 
half-breeds and Sit- 
ting Bull’s_ braves 
are often hunting 
together; but, so far 
as I know, my half- 
breeds have never 
yet furnished them a 
single cartridge. 
“Wandering over 
the prairies, we had 
mass every morning 
and night prayers 





every evening, at- 
tended by all. The 
Indians were very 
attentive and_ re- 
spectful under every susie 
circumstance. The 


Gros Ventres and Assinaboines (who 
live along Milk River) were glad to 
see me; they have had no priest to visit 
them since Father De Smet used to 
pass by; their attention and respect 
during mass and the instructions were 
remarkable. Bull’s Lodge (one of the 
first chiefs) one day after mass placed 
his right arm on my shoulders and 
said: ‘Father, have pity on us—have 
pity on me and my people; procure for 
us the blessings of God.’ 

“The forks of Milk river were men- 
tioned as a good place to spend the 
present winter. There never was a 





(made with a _ pit 
it saw) have already 
¥ their destination: 


they will be used to 
build a flatboat, 
which the half- 
breeds will take 
down the Milk and 
Missouri Rivers to 
transport the priest 
and buffalo robes to 
Bismarck. I had 
brought with me 
some half-breed 
hunters from Da- 
kota, with the inten- 
tion of securing a 
sufficient number of 
robes, to pay off the 
debt on a church I 
had built in Dakota. 
I would have come west in vain if I 
had not remained until winter, for 
winter is the only season in which 
buffalo robes are good and available 
—the fur growing thick and long in 
cold weather, while the summer robes 
are thin and ragged. The hunters had 
already traded away all the robes of 
last winter when I reached there. But 
winter is severe in this part of the 
country and the great point for buffalo 
hunters is to locate in a timbered re- 
gion close to the buffalo and thus 
spend the winter in log huts, instead 
of tents and tepees. From this point I 
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radiated in various directions, visiting 
the sick and giving instructions when- 
ever called upon. 

“Having visited all the camps at Cy- 
press Hills, having taught and bap- 
tized many of my Sioux, I was prepar- 
ing to return to Milk River, when Sit- 
ting Bull and kis people offered me, 
each one, a buffalo robe—as the half- 
breeds had done. This would have 
been a nice thing for me and would 
have raised my collection to some 9,000 
robes; but, for the reason that I did not 
want the rest of the Indians to get the 
impression that I came amongst them 
actuated by greed, I declined accept- 
ing anything save a few painted robes 
and some arrows and tomahawks used 
in the Custer fight. 

“Reasoning again with Sitting Bull 
on the advisability of his surreadering 
to the U. S. Government, he said: ‘The 
priest who came to see me last spring* 
I treated very roughly at first, because 
I thought him a disguised yankee 
coming to deceive me, and my young 
men wanted his life: These two men 
(indicating the two half-breeds, then 
present, with me) and Howard saved 
him.’ 

“Howard was one of Gen. Miles’ 
scouts; he was with Abbot Marty, 
when he visited Sitting Bull and they 
narrowly escaped death on account of 
the suspicion aroused among the In- 
dians by their visit. The two Catholic 
half-breeds above mentioned are An- 
toine Ouellette and Andie Larrivee. 
They were the only persons who could 
induce Sitting Bull to meet the Terry 
Commission last fall. The newspapers 
have given much praise to Maj. Walsh 
of the Canadian Mounted Police as the 
one who alone had tamed the Lion of 
the West. The fact is, Maj. Walsh 
could do nothing with Sitting Bull 
when not accompanied by the two men 
above mentioned. When the Peace 
Commission to treat with Sitting Bull 
was about to meet, Maj. Walsh sent 





*This was the Rev. Abbot Marty. 
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first Cailon Morin, his interpreter, to 
Sitting Bull; Cailon Morin, after 5 
calls, could accomplish nothing. Louis 
Le Eville, another interpreter, could 
do no more than he. Then Maj. Walsh 
had to take with him the two above- 
named half-breeds; and yet, upon 
reaching Fort Walsh, Sitting Bull in- 
sisted upon every one’s getting out of 
the post, that he might inspect them 
before he entered. This commission, 
as you know, accomplished nothing. 
“Previous to the arrival at Fort Ben- 
ton of Gen. Terry, I wrote to the mili- 
tary authorities, stating that, if they 
thought proper, I would help on that 
occasion. Later, in February, and again 
in April (after I had received assur- 
ance from Sitting Bull and had all the 
moral certainty possible that I would 
succeed in bringing back into submis- 
sion to the United States all the hos- 
tile Indians) I wrote to Maj. Illges, 
commanding Fort Benton, Montana 
Territory, requesting that he ask the 
government authorities to recognize 
my action and remunerate, not myself, 
but the half-breed men I would employ. 
Sitting Bull had 1,579 lodges with him, 
averaging 44 warriors to the lodge, 
and was to meet soon in a sort of con- 
gress or pow-wow with the Blackfeet, 
Piegans, Bloods, Crees, Assinaboines, 
etc., to conclude agreements to stand 
by each other, in case they should 
again have to fight the whites. About 
this time Sitting Bull received a re- 
enforcement of 192 Minneconjou Sioux 
and there was a decidedly warlike feel- 
ing prevalent among the braves. Un- 
der these circumstances I thought my 
communication to the military authori- 
ties was important enough to warrant 
some consideration or at least an ac- 
knowledgment—for, had my proposi- 
tion been adopted, all possibility of 
any future bloodshed would have been 
avoided. Sitting Bull had then agreed 
to go by what I would say and I only 
needed proper authority to treat with 
him. But I was obliged to leave the 


mountains without a word of answer, 
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and late in July, [ received the follow- 
ing reply: 
HEADQUARTERS. Fort BENTON, MONTANA TERRITORY. 


May 14, 1878. 
Rev. J. B. M. GENIN, Missionary: 


Srir:—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter dated Woody Mountain, April 28, 1878. 
Your two communications of prior date were duly re- 
ceived by me and forwarded to higher authority. 

I am instructed to say to you that you must hereafter 
refrain from meddling with any of our Indians on this 
side of the Line, and that your offer to bring, through 
your own instrumentality, the hostile Indians into sub- 
mission is respectfully declined. 

Iam, sir, very respectfully 
Your obedient servant, 
GurIpo ILLGEs, 
Major Seventh Infantry, Commanding. 


“Thus was I answered. Of course, it 
is easy to understand that it would 
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the money expended on that expedi- 
tion to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Co., to open the country peaceably, 
after a just settlement with the 
Indians, or to the missionaries those 
Indians were and are yet asking for? 
The orphans would not now be weep- 
ing with their desolate mothers; the 
U. S. treasury would contain many 
thousand dollars more; and our great 
Northwest would be much further 
advanced than it now is. 

“But—what will no doubt surprise 
you—when [ arrived at Bismarck on 
the last day of May, 1878, a reporter of 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press having inter- 
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From sketch made by the Author in 1872, 
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have been very humiliating to the mili- 
tary to leave to a poor Catholic priest 
the glory of succeeding where their 
legions had failed. But they must 
uecept the consequences: the lives of 
many brave soldiers and innocent citi- 
zens have been taken and their blood 
is upon the hands of the leaders. Thus 
it was also at the time of the Custer 
fight. What necessity was there for 
fathers of families leaving their homes 
on that fateful field? Though children 
and widows mourn for them, it was 
yet not due to necessity. No! Sup- 
pose the U. 8S. Government had given 





viewed me and written an account of 
said interview—upon the news reach- 
ing Chicago, the proprietors of the 
Chicago Tribune informed the authori- 
ties at Washington that they would 
take upon themselves all the expenses 
to be incurred in bringing in Sitting 
3ull and his band, if they were allowed 
to go back with me for that purpose. 
They did this without letting me know 
and I was informed of it only very 
recently. A telegram from these Chi- 
cago parties to the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press is on file at the telegraph office, 
showing that their offer was refused. 
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Sitting Bull to my knowledge—and I 
have been a missionary to the Sioux 
for more than 10 years—has been a 
sober, quiet, kind man—but courage- 
ous and always ready to lay down his 
life for his tribe and family. On the 
day of his inauguration as head soldier 
of the Indian army in Dakota in 1867 
he caused two laws to be adopted as 
laws of the nation: one was that the 
existence of gold in the Black Hills 
should not be revealed by any one 
under pain of death; the other, no 
intoxicating liquors should ever be 
made use of within certain boundaries, 
under penalty of death to the trader 
introducing it. These laws were 
strictly kept. The commission (ap- 
pointed the year before to purchase 
the Black Hills from the Indians) met 
with their willingness to sell the same, 
but the enterprise failed because the 
Indians asked for a large sum of 
money and spiritual teachers who 
should be exclusively Catholic priests. 
Having thus failed, the gentlemen of 
the commission returned, and certainly 
their report did not please those East- 
ern speculators who, after the mineral 
survey of the Black Hills, had selected 
claims in the Yellowstone or Teton 
gold fields. They had influence with 
the Government and what to them 
were the lives of a regiment of soldiers 
or the rights of a nation of Indians? 
The country being once successfully 
freed from the latter, they could make 
easy fortunes by speculating in their 
lands and digging their gold. There- 
fore, the army of a great and civilized 
nation must march out and destroy the 
last Indian in his wilderness—man, 
woman and child, whether justly and 
with provocation or unjustly and with- 
out any act on the part of the Indians 
calling for such action. Therefore the 
troops received orders to take the field 
and sought to surround the Indians in 
the hills, at a time when they were 
busily engaged in their annual cere- 
monies of the sun dance—an innocent 
diversion, which is only held in time of 
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peace—and when their women and 
children were all with them. 

“No white man could say why thus a 
fearful expedition is sent out against 
them; even the living officers of the 
same cannot tell why, and some 
declare there is no reason for doing it 
and that the Government is seriously 
compromised because of it. If some 
treaty violated by the Indians could be 
pointed out, we could understand why 
the army was sent to attack them. 
But no: not one single case of Indians’ 
violating their treaties can be shown, 
and I, who have lived in this part of 
the country for years, defy anybody to 
prove that they ever saw Sitting Bull 
do any mischief to any body, man, 
woman or beast. Being surrounded 
with troops all of a sudden—to be 
destroyed to the last man—I ask every 
human being. Would not you yourself, 
under such circumstances, have 
resisted that cavalry charge te the bit- 
ter end?” 

* x * * aa * 

Following this truthful narrative of 
Father Genin, I shall now give the 
actual history of these affairs. 

The campaign of 1876 had been 
planned by Gen. Sheridan in the belief 
that, by the simultaneous movement of 
three distinct columns from the 
Departments of Dakota, Montana and 
the Platte toward a common centre, a 
death blow could be administered to 
the Sioux Nation; but the repulse of 
Gen. Crook and the tragic death of 
Custer and his men precluded for a 
time all hopes of subduing the Sioux. 
After the battle of the Little Big Horn, 
Sitting Bull and his victorious army 
fled to Canada, where they remained in 
peace until the following year, when 
some of the young braves, in violation 
of Sitting Bull’s orders, began crossing 
the line and committing depredations 
upon the settlers in Montana—then 
fleeing back across the border again. 
Questions of international law now 
arose, and, to avoid complications with 
Canada as well as to protect the help- 
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less settlers along the boundary, a 
Peace Commission was sent by the 
Government to treat with Sitting Bull, 
permission having first been obtained 
from the British authorities for it to 
enter Canadian territory. This com- 
mission was composed of Gen. A. H. 
Terry, commanding the Department of 
Dakota, and Hon. A. G. Lawrence of 
Massachusetts. Under an escort of U. 
S. troops it was met at the Line by a 
battalion of Canadian Mounted Police, 
who guided them to Fort Walsh, where, 
on Oct. 17, 1877, an interview was held 
with Sitting Bull. But that haughty 
warrior rejected their overtures—hav- 
ing only consented to the interview at 
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insolently and instantly rejected and 
the commission was a complete failure. 
During the remainder of the year 1877 
Sitting Bull and his band of hostiles 
remained quietly on the northern side 
of the international boundary line— 
only a few of Sitting Bull’s young men 
occasionally crossing to the American 
side in pursuit of buffalo and their stay 
was never prolonged. Alarms, how- 
ever, were frequent among the fron- 
tiersmen of Montana, and in the sum- 
mer of 1878 a reconnoissance of troops 
in force was made north of the Mis- 
souri River; but as no _ hostilities 
resulted and as the Indians promised 
to remain permanently north of the 
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From sketch made by the Author in 1872. 





request of Maj. Walsh. With his 
chiefs, he refused to shake hands with 
the members of the commission and 
listened in scornful silence to their 
proposals. The commissioners prom- 
ised Sitting Bull and his Indians, on 
behalf of the U. S. Government, that 
if they would return to the United 
States and peacefully take up their 
abode at either of the Sioux agencies— 
Standing Rock or Grand River—they 
would be provided for and protected 
from harm, while the proceeds from 
the sale of their ponies and guns would 
be applied to the purchase of cattle for 
their benefit. These proposals were 


Line, military operations against them 
were suspended by order of Gen 
Sherman—the more readily as trouble 
had arisen with the Bannock Indians 
and the remnant of the Nez Percés 
were threatening hostile action. In 
1877 a cordon of U. S. forts had 
been begun for the protection of the 
settlers, which were now completed, 
and settlers in the Valley of the Yellow- 
stone and along its tributaries could 
apparently dwell in safety; but, early 
in 1879, trouble again arose, in con- 
sequence of some of Sitting Bull’s 
unruly young braves again disobey- 
ing his orders by crossing the Line 
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and killing cattle belonging to the set- 
tlers. Gen. Miles was then sent there, 
and in July crossed to the northern 
bank of the Missouri with his com- 
mand and succeeded in dispersing the 
bands of half-breeds that were engaged 
in supplying the hostile Indians with 
guns and ammunition. On July 28, 
Sitting Bull sent Chief Long Dog to 
inform Gen. Miles that the hostiles 
would remain permanently north of the 
Line, and, with assurances from the 

















Fred Girard, U. S. Interpreter. Saved with Reno at 
the battle of the Little Big Horn. 





commander of the Mounted Police that 
there would be no more hostile raids 
across the border, the troops were 
withdrawn. 

During the summer of 1880 there 
were a few isolated cases of murder 
and theft, in which the hand of Sitting 
Bull’s young braves was apparent. 
U. S. troops were sent to intercept the 
Indians, and the Canadian authorities 
refused to longer allow them refuge on 
their soil. The scarcity of game added 
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the horrors of hunger to the troubles of 
the hostiles and led many to come into 
the U. S. lines. Rain-in-the-Face was 
the first considerable chief to submit. 
When the winter added its cold to the 
unhappy situation of the Indians, 
Crow King (second in rank te Sitting 
ull) surrendered to the militnry, 
together with all his warriors, war 
ponies,old men, squaws and pappooses. 
This surrender was in direct violation 
of Sitting Bull’s orders, but Crow King 
and his people were in extremities. In 
the dead of a severe winter, without 
feed for their ponies and with insuffi- 
cient shelter for their families, there 
was great suffering among the non- 
combatants of the hostile camp. With 
the British lines closed against them 
and a large force of U. S. troops in 
front of them—including two Gatling 
guns—they had to choose between sub- 
mission or total annihilation. Crow 
King demanded as the terms of his 
surrender 160 acres of land for every 
man, woman and child belonging to 
his tribe; he also asked that school- 
houses be built for the children and 
that the money obtained from the sale 
of Indian lands be devoted to this pur- 
pose. Of course the army officers could 
promise him nothing more than that 
his requests should be laid before the 
proper authorities in Washington. 

On January 2, 1881, Chief Gaul with 
his band of Cheyennes surrendered to 
Col. Illges, commandant at Fort Ben- 
ton, who was in the field and whose 
soldiers had suffered severely from the 
freezing weather. The Cheyennes were 
transported back to their old agency 
of Cheyenne on the Missouri River. 
Chief Gaul, while the ward of the Chey- 
enne Agency, murdered Lieut. Eben 
Crosby of the Seventeenth near Fort 
Rice in 1872, as the Yellowstone Expe- 
dition of that year was returning to the 
fort. Being so near home, vigilance 
was relaxed and Lieut. Crosby, folloa 
ing a wounded antelope, rode out of 
sight of the command. Before he was 
missed an Indian appeared on a nearby 
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hill, displaying some objects tied to 
his gun. By aid of their glasses, the 
officers recognized Gaul and saw that 
the objects were the scalp and right 
arm of Lieut. Crosby (who had lost his 
left arm in the Civil War). His body 
was found so horribly mutilated that 
his lady friends at the fort were not 
permitted to look upon his face. The 
horror and indignation felt by all at 
the fort when his remains were 
brought in cannot be expressed in 
words. The friends of Lieut. Crosby 
appealed urgently to the Government 
for the punishment of his murderer, 
but no notice was ever taken of our 
appeal. 

Soon Sitting Bull and his band of 
all the participants in the battle of the 
Little Big Horn, alone were left in 
Canada. Most of his warriors had 
long since secretly returned to the 
agency at Standing Rock on the Mis- 
souri, where they were welcomed and 
forgiven. 

Standing Rock owes its appropriate 
name to a peculiar monument that 
stands like a sentinel on the heights of 
the foothills that overlook the wide 
reaches of the Missouri as it rolls on 
to the Mexican Gulf. Indians perhaps 
are no more unfeeling to their parents 
than some white people. The greater 
proportion of old people in the Sioux 
tribe were kindly treated by their fam- 
ilies. Still, there were exceptions, and 
tradition says that sometimes, on the 
long marches which the tribes were in 
the habit of making yearly, some of 
the old people would fall behind—to 
be abandoned to a dreary death by 
cold and hunger. Once it is said a 
Sioux tribe left their cold country in 
the North in the early fall, to travel 
far southward, where they could pitch 
their tents by some unfrozen stream. 
Among them was an aged woman (the 
wife of a famous chief) who became 
ill while the people had been over- 
taken by a terrible blizzard which 
detained them 3 days at this point. 
Finding his squaw unable to fetch his 
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pony, the husband caught it himself, 


mounted, and went on without her. 
Doubtless there were pitying hearts 
among the women of the tribe, but 
none dared offer aid to the dying crea- 
ture, once her lord and master had for- 
saken her. She was left alone, without 
food or shelter—to die in the awful 
cold upon that bleak prairie. The 
mournful notes of her death-song fol- 
lowed for a time the retreating tribe 
and then the wild wind moaned its 

















STANDING ROCK. 





weird requiem over her lifeless form. 
According to the Indian tradition, 
when this tribe returned the following 
spring, they found the lifeless body of 
the deserted wife still frozen stiff, but 
untouched by the wolves. The body 
was frozen in the sitting position 
taken by the Indian women when they 
mourn for their dead and was wrapped 
in a buffalo robe, tucKed closely about 
her feet. The women of the tribe pity- 
ing her sad fate, made a high scaffold 
and placed her frozen body thereon. 
There, it is said, the hot sun and dry- 
ing winds soon changed it into a solid 
stone—just as it appears today—and 
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here the superstitious Indians came 
from all parts of Dakota, to recite their 
prayers to the Great Spirit. 

The “Standing Rock” soon became 
famous throughout Dakota and when 
the Indian reservation was established 
at that place it was given the name 
and the agent caused to be built a 
solid foundation of masonry, and there 
the great rock still stands—a noted 
place, where for many years thousands 
of Sioux Indians gathered regularly to 
receive their rations, as well as the 
guns and ammunition furnished by the 
Government. Standing Rock, like 
Devil's Lake, North Dakota, was 
regarded by the Indians as “ wauken” 
—that is, haunted by the spirits of the 
dead. 

Camp Greene, the original site of 
old Fort Abraham Lincoln, was estab- 
lished in May, 1872, for the protection 
of the Northern Pacific engineers who 
were then surveying through that 
region. It was garrisoned by one com- 
pany of the Seventeenth Infantry—the 
officers being Capt. C. E. Clarke, com- 
mandant; Lieut. T. C. Cairnes, adju- 
tant; Dr. B. F. Slaughter, post sur- 
geon. The danger at this outlying post 
was very great, the Indians being 
greatly incensed by the survey of the 
railroad. Later in the same year a 
large infantry post was established on 
the present site of old Fort Lincoln, to 
which Gen. Custer and the Seventh 
Cavalry were sent in 1873—when cav- 
alry barracks were built and a hand- 
some military post erected. I made 
the accompanying sketch in June, 
1872, while on the steamer Miner 
(shown in the foreground), which was 
conveying Gen. Hazen and his regi- 
ment, the Sixth Infantry, to Fort 
Buford. 

In 1878 the post of Fort Rice on the 
Missouri River (built by Gen. Sulley in 
1864) was abandoned by the Govern- 
ment and the new post of Fort Yates 
(named in memory of Capt. Yates of 
the Seventh Cavalry, who was slain 
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with Custer) was established at the 
Indian Agency of Standing Rock, 
where many Sioux had long been sup- 
ported by the Government. 

Fort Rice was built in the form ofa 
quadrangle, 154x 866 ft., enclosed by 
a stockade 16 ft. high of stout 2-inch 
oak planks, secured by a strong frame. 
There were 2 sally ports and 2 project- 
ing bastions 2 stories each on the roofs 
of the guards’ quarters, built of 
squared and dovetailed logs. The 
upper story was placed in such a man- 
ner on the lower that the corners of 
the former corresponded to and 
projected over the sides of-the latter; 
on the top was a high platform and an 
octagonal sentry-box, reached by wind- 
ing stairways from story to story. 
The gates were guarded by cannon and 
here the guard was stationed, while 
sentries paced constantly to and fro 
inside the gates. Fwo more sentinels 
kept watch of the surrounding country 
and one of the interior of the fort 
itself from the sentry-boxes on the 
dizzy heights of the bastions, which 
occupied the northeast and southwest 
corners of the fort, on the constant out- 
look for those two dreaded foes— 
Indians and fire. 

The cut of Fort Rice does not show 
the bastions, because I made the 
sketch in 1872, and the paper on which 
the sketch was made is now too much 
worn to show the outlines of the 
bastions. 

* * * + * * 

In July, 1881, Sitting Bull, through 
the efforts of Scout Louis Legaré, was 
induced to come into the American 
lines with his starving people and sur- 
render—kind treatment and immunity 
from punishment being guaranteed 
him. With the last remnant of his once 
powerful people—some 200 souls, men, 
women and children—the old warrior 
arrived at Fort Buford on July 19, 
1881. The end of the Indian wars in 
the Northwest was tersely chronicled 
in the following official dispatches: 
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Fort BurorpD, DAKoTA TERRITORY, July 14, 1881. 
Gen. A. H. Terry, Commanding Dept. of Dakota, 
Fort Snellling, Minn.:— 

Just received a dispatch from Scout Legaré, dated 
12th inst.: says he is en route with Sitting Bull, Four 
Horns and Red Thunder—6 chiefs, 40 families, about 200 
in all, men, women and children. He says they came 
from Lac Qu’Appelle, starving. Will send out this morn- 
ing to meet them with rations. Messenger says they are 
about 60 miles out. D. H. BROTHERTON, 

Major Seventh Infantry, Commanding. * 





Fort BurorpD, DAKOTA TERRITORY, July 19, 1881. 
Gen. A. H. Terry, Commanding Dept. of Dakota, 
Fort Snelling, Minn.:— 

Sitting Bull and his followers surrendered to me at 
noon today. D. H. BROTHERTON, 

Major Seventh Infantry, Commanding. 

Here was a leader of men—a man 
in whom was personified the kingliest 
virtues and loftiest type of a savage 
but noble race. Who can picture the 
thoughts of that ever undaunted 
heart, as he stood a captive on his own 
land, with his proud head brought 
low—conquered at last and forced to 
surrender to his enemies, not by the 
valor of his foe but by the hunger of 
his children and sufferings of his peo- 
ple. Who can forget the passionate 
cry, uttered by the captive warrior 
soon after his surrender—the despair- 
ing cry of a heart broken by the mis- 
fortunes of his people: 

“What law have I broken? Is it 
wrong for me to love my own? Is it 
wicked for me, because my skin is red? 
because I am a Sioux? because I was 


born where my fathers lived? because 
I would die for my people and my 
country?” Continuing in this mourn- 
ful strain, the fallen leader said: 
“What treaties have the whites made 
that the Red Men have broken? Not 
one. What treaties have the White 
Men made with the Red Men that they 
have kept? Not one. When I was a 
boy, the Sioux owned all the world. 
The sun rose and set in our lands. We 
have sent 10,000 warriors to battle. 
Where are those warriors now? Who 
slew them? Where are our lands? 
Who owns them? What white man 
can say I ever stole his lands or one 
penny of his money? What white 
woman, however lonely when a cap- 
tive, was ever insulted by me? Yet 
they say I am a bad Indian. What 
white man has ever seen me drunk? 
Who has ever come to me hungry and 
gone away unfed? Who has ever seen 
me beat my wives or abuse my chil- 
dren?” 

Sad utterances of a dethroned king! 
For the sake of his famine-stricken 
people and _ starving children he 
endured the humiliation—greater than 
death to his imperious soul—of sur- 
rendering to the enemies, over whom 
he had once signally triumphed in 
battle. 


TO A MEADOW LARK. 


By ELMA IONA LOCKE. 


Swinging aloft on the topmost bough— 


“Spring o’ the year! 


Spring o’ the year!” 


From the highest tip of the maple now 
Thy bugle call I hear. 


Voice of the Spring, pour thy sweetness forth— 


“Spring o’ the year! 


Spring o’ the year!” 


We know that Winter has fled to the north 
When thy cheerful note we hear. 











A BORN FISHERMAN. 


By JAMES 8S. COMPTON, B. A. 





LL THE Simmons 
household was in 
trouble again. A few 
days ago paternal 
discipline had been 
vindicated and Bub 
had been made to 
feel the stern majes- 
ty of the law as em- 
bodied in a_ long, 
keen strap that bit 
like a hungry hound. 
He had put a shiner 
on his hook, to have 
a little fun with Tab- 
by, the cat. It was 
fine sport and kept 
him amused till sup- 
per time; but when 
he came back, after 
supper, shiner and 
hook were gone. He inquired of 
Tabby on his return but her only re- 
sponse was to look up with a fishy 
smile and move off toward the barn. 
Alas! this was his only hook—how 
was he to get another? When at last 
he ventured to ask for another hook, 
the whole miserable business came 
out—hence the recourse to the wood- 
shed and the strap. 

Time brings on its wings the heal- 
ing balm of forgetfulness, and the 
incident of Tabby and the fish-hook 
became only a memory. Just yester- 
day he had practiced the gentle Isaac 
Walton’s art on the chickens with his 
new hook and a grain of corn. This 
was exciting enough: how they 
grabbed the grain and ran off with it, 
to find it deftly jerked out of their 
mouths by the angler. At last Roos- 
tercrat, the big Plymouth Rock, be- 
comes interested; he seizes the corn— 
a quick gulp, and, horror of horrors! 

















swallows it hook and all. The 
squawking, flapping bird is pulled in; 
but the mischief has been done, the 
hook is already half-way to the craw. 
Heroic situations demand strenuous 
men. With a firm grasp on Rooster- 
crat’s wind-pipe, to stifle any tell-tale 
noises, Bub wended his way to the 
wood pile, where the ax lay, and soon 
the pride of Mrs. Simmons’ hen yard 
was, like the incident of Tabby and 
the fish-hook—little more than a mem- 
ory. 

The interment was made in a very 
quick and secret fashion, quite incon- 
sistent with the grief he ought to have 
felt over the decease of an old and 
trusted friend of the family like Roos- 
tercrat. Like a local politician, he 
was beginning to congratulate himself 
on his sly ways of concealing damag- 
ing evidence, when lo! the skeleton at 
his banquet—What had he done with 
the head of the decapitated rooster? 
Wood pile, weed patch and every 
other place that might conceal the 
missing member was searched—still 
no head. 

“Bub, Bu-ub! come here!” came into 
his ears from the house. It was Ma’s 
voice. Bub had found that ordinarily 
he could safely wait for the third call, 
but when there was that acid under- 
current like there was this morning 
it was best to go on the jump. 

“Hurry up, Bub,’ came the voice 
again, the acid almost vinegar. 

“I’m comin’, Ma,” yelled Bub, as he 
hurried to the kitchen. 

There by the door was Tabby, his 
quondam friend and ally, chewing away 
at some bloody object; Ma stood in 
the door, with one hand against the 


casing, watching the performance 
with interest. 
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A BORN FISHERMAN. 


“Bub,” said the mother, as the 
shamefaced boy came up, “what have 
you done to Roostercrat?” 

“What’s that, Ma?” asked Bub, try- 
ing to appear innocent, but, even as 
he looked at Tabby’s gory morsel, the 
outlines of a well-known comb and 
wattles stood out with aggravating 
clearness. 

“Bub” (sternly), “what made you kill 
that big rooster?” The acid under- 
current was on top now; the stream 
of Ma’s wrath bank full. 

“He was awful sick, Ma.” 

“Sick? sick? Such stuff! Why, just 
an hour or two ago I saw Roostercrat 
as hearty as ye please and sez I to 
yer father, ‘That’s a healthy bird’ 
‘Deed it is,’ sez he, and now yer tryin’ 
to stuff me with this business about 
him bein’ sick. Yer father will settle 
yer case when he comes home to din- 
ner.’ The good woman sighed and 
returned to her housework, while the 
boy went down to the stable to clean 
out the stalls, in the vague hope that 
doing this disagreeable job unasked 
might serve in some measure as pen- 
ance for his morning’s misdoings. 

“Bub,” began the father abruptly, 
when they were all seated at the table, 
“why did ye kill Roostercrat?” 

The boy hesitated, but his mother’s 
eye was on him and he faltered out: 
“He was awful sick, Pa.” 

“Nonsense, boy! I never saw a 
healthier bird in all my life than that 
very rooster was this morning. What 
ailed him?” 

“He got a fish hook in his throat,” 
replied Bub, the truthful. 

“A fish hook!” (Mr. Simmons was 
seeing a great light.) “You fished for 
him with that last hook I bought you. 
Caught him like ye did the cat. Now, 
didn’t ye?” 

“Ye-es,” replied Bub with downcast 
eyes. 

“Look here, Sary,” said the father, 
addressing his wife; “whippin’ don’t 
seem to do that boy no good. I be- 
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lieve we'll have to try somethin’ new.” 

“Fer goodness sake, John, what is it 
that we haven’t tried with Bub?” 

“Let me see,”—the man’s brows were 
knit—“today is Tuesday. Sam Nickell 
wants a boy to work in his garden 
fer a few days. He won’t be hard on 
Bub, and I know a dose of work will 
be as good as another dose of strap. 
It will at least keep him from fishin’ 
fer the cow with the well rope and 
a bale of hay.” 

Thus it was decided that the boy 
should work for the gardener the rest 
of the week. To tell the truth, Bub 
was not exactly fond of manual labor; 
so the prospect of four days and a half 
of enforced work, away from home 
too, was gloomy enough. The after- 
noon, like all things mundane, came 
to anend: at 7 the next morning the 
boy reported for work again. 

“The job for you today, Bub,” said 
the gardener kindly, “is this bed of 
seed onions.” 

Weeding seed onions—O _ the 
thought of it! The white clover, the 
foxtail and purslane, each a little 
meaner to pull than the other. The 
top breaks off and you have to dig to 
get a hold on the root. Your bones 
get tired and your back and knees 
ache till you wish you were a South 
Sea Islander and lived under a ba- 
nana tree, where all you would have 
to do would be to lie in the shade and 
eat, not little, scrawny fruit, but great 
big ones the two-fer-a-nickel kind 
down at the Italians. Then, as the 
shadows grow short, the sun finds the 
only spot on your neck that is not sun- 
burned and proceeds with a celerity 
worthy of imitation to give that bit 
of skin a deep red glow like unto the 
hue of raw beef. If the hours in a 
stumpy cornfield behind a nervous 
horse are long and full of trouble, 
those spent on your knees in the broil- 
ing hot sun pulling weeds are doubly 
So. 


The one thing that burrowed deep 
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down into his soul and pulverized all 
his happiness was—he couldn’t go 
fishing. The onion bed was on a hill 
slope, just above and in plain sight of 
the dam. Jimmie Stevens and some 
of the other boys were down there 
fishing and they seemed to be having 
good luck; now and then a wriggling, 
squirming fish came out of the water, 
described the are of a circle and fell 
with a comforting thud upon the sand. 
It was bad enough to see suckers and 
red horse triumphantly landed: the 
climax came when Bub raised his eyes 
just in time to see Jimmie pull out 
and, after an exciting struggle, land 
a fine pickerel—not a little fellow, like 
you used to find down in the ditch 
when the water was low, but a “real 
big feller” of 2 or 3 Ibs. maybe. A 
scalding tear fell on the hand that 
gripped a tough purslane and a sob 
shook the kneeling boy’s frame. 
* * * — * * 

“Come on, Bub,” said Jimmie, two 
hours later, “if yer so everlastin’ anx- 
ious to ketch a pickerel like mine this 
mornin’, help me pull this seine fer 
some minnies.” One brail of the seine 
was missing, but Bub grasped the 
loose ends, and running one hand 
down into the water, supplied the 
need. One draught—a dead failure: 
only a little dogfish lay squirming in 
the mosquito bar. A second haul, and 
a plentiful supply of chubs and shiners 
came to shore. 

“That’s bait enough, I guess, to last 
us till supper,” said Jimmie decidedly. 
Out of one of his capacious pockets 
he pulled a hook and line, neatly 


wound around a piece of shingle. - 


“Take this,” he said, “and cut ve a 
willer there on the bank and try yer 
luck,”—handing Bub the hook and 
line. 

At supper time two big red-eyes lay 
squirming and flopping on Bub’s 
string. Jimmie and the other boys 
started home with their fish—the boy 
with the willow pole remaining by 
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himself. Supper time passed: 7—7:- 
30—8 o’clock came and went. Up at 
the Simmons’ house an anxious mother 
peered through the windows that 
faced the gardener’s farm; still, no 
boy appeared. Coming to the chair 
where her husband sat, she laid a 
hand on his shoulder and said: “What 
could have happened to him, John?” 

“ Don’t have any idea, Sary. Perhaps 
Sam Nickell’s kept him a while to 
finish some job.” 

“We'll find out, fer here comes Sam 
now’— and the woman took a chair 
by the window. 

“Come in, Mr. Nickell,” she called, 
almost before he had knocked at the 
screen. “Where’s Bub?” 

“That’s just what I want to know, 
Mrs. Simmons,” he replied, smiling at 
her abruptness; “he hasn’t been at my 
place since dinner.” 

The woman looked at her husband. 
A mutual interrogation and reply 
seemed to fly through the intervening 
space—a kind of wireless telegraphy 
as old as the race. 

“This is quite serious, Mr. Nickell,” 
said the father slowly. “Bub has been 
gettin’ so frisky lately that I sent him 
over to work for you, partly to help 
you out of a pinch and partly to pun- 
ish him for his last caper. Yesterday 
morning he caught Sary’s finest Ply- 
mouth Rock rooster with a hook 
baited with corn and cut his head off 
when he found he couldn’t get the 
hook out. When his mother asked 
him about it, he had the impudence to 
tell her the bird was sick.” 

“Ah! I think I understand now,” 
said the gentleman addressed with a 
broad smile. “T’ll bet he’s down on 
the river. This forenoon I noticed 
him watching some boys fishing down 
at the dam more than was good for 
his work.” 

“Oh, John, do go down and hunt 
him up.” The mother’s anxiety could 
not be downed. Mr. Nickell rose. 
John reached for his hat. 
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A COUNTRY NIGHT. 


“All right, Sary,” he said cheer- 
fully; “’ll go and bring him home.” 
J a . * * * 

On the sand bar below the dam a 
small boy lay stretched out on a bed 
of willows; the murmur of the falling 
waters made him drowsy. The stars 
of the June night twinkle in the deep 
below as from the deep above; a soft 
wind comes down the river laden with 
the fragrance of red clover and bass- 
wood blooms; in the deep, dark re- 
cesses under the elms on the opposite 
bank a bullfrog tries his bass viol to 
tune up for his nightly chorus. The 
boyish eyes are closed now. Night 
has sung him that lullaby that closes 
the doors of Day and opens the gates 
of the wonderful Far-away, where 
boys have no work to do and where 
the fishing is always good. 

Lantern’ in hand a man comes down 
to the dam and walks carefully along 
the slippery logs and boards, till he 
reaches the big rock just above the 
pool. A slight splashing in the water 
catches his ear: he stops, and, hold- 
ing the light back and to one side, 
peers out into the darkness. “A fish, 
I suppose,” he says talking to him- 
self. “Nine o’clock and no boy. This 
is serious.” He turns, as if to retrace 
his steps. 

“Oh, don’t! That hurts,’ comes in 
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sleepy tones from the darkness below. 
“Oh! oh! I’m bein’ killed.” There was 
a touch of agony in the voice, unmis- 
takably real and genuine. The anx- 
ious searcher with the lantern hurries 
down over the rocks. There—partly 
in the water on the sand bar—is Bub, 
with his fish line fast to the great toe 
of his right foot. The line is taut; 
some creature out in the inky waters 
is sending dispatches which are evi- 
dently filled with bad news, for each 
one is answered by a yell. 

“Bub, Bub—what is the matter?” 

“Oh, Dad. He’s pullin’ my toe off. 
Oh—Ouch!”’ 

The man seized the line that is 
sending such tidings of woe; leans 
back on it and pulls. Some minutes 
later a man, with a lantern in one 
hand and a big catfish in the other 
comes into the field of vision of the 
anxious woman in the Simmons cot- 
tage. As the man draws near she 
comes outside. 

“Did ye find him, John?” 

“Step around here in the light, 
where yer Ma can see ye.” 

A small wet boy obeys. The man 
smiles as he holds up the big catfish 
and points to the dripping youth. 
“Look here, Sary. It’s no use fer us to 
try to get the better of this boy of 
ours. He’s a born fisherman.” 


A COUNTRY NIGHT. 


By STACY E. BAKER. 


is 
A country night for me, I say! 
A starlit mere where crickets play, 
A grassy lea, and give to me 
The cadence of a wind rocked tree— 
Ah! this is Nature’s symphony. 


Il. 


No discord here—no stress. of day— 
No rustic’s voice to spoil the play; 


“The world’s a stage,” and I 
would be 
A country knight, 


INI. 
A dainty breath of new-mown hay ; 
A hoot-owl full a mile away, 
Heard easily. Master, my plea 
| Is this—one boon I crave of thee — 
My paradise be this, I pray— 
A country night! 











TALES TOLD BY THE GUM PICKERS. 


By GIBBS HUNTLY. 


ANUARY First had come and 
J gone, taking away the open season 
and leaving us nothing but “ varmint 
game” to train our guns on for 9 long 
months to come. I was wintering in 
a little backwoods town in Cumberland 
County, Nova Scotia, and disliked the 
thought of hanging around the corner 
store till spring with nothing to break 
the monotony, except an occasional 
breakdown dance, in which both sexes, 
old and young, pounded the planks to 
the wails of a battered violin in the 
hands of a native wood-chopper; this 
and a shot at a fox now and then, was 
all I could hope for till spring. Think- 
ing the matter over, an idea came to 
me: I would go out into the deep 
woods a dozen miles or more and spend 
some weeks in the camp of the Gum 
Pickers. I knew them well; yes, they 
would be glad to see me, too. Let me 
tell you about them. 

Down in a sunny little hollow, near 
the edge of the lake, a log cabin stood, 
facing the south; snow curled over the 
eaves; a stone chimney climbed up one 
gable, and all around grew spruces— 
great, heavy spruces. The Gum Pick- 
ers had chosen well their camp site. I 
had been there many times, and was 
going again, to help tend traps, to pick 
gum at times, to loaf around camp, eat 
baked beans, and then, after supper, 
we would lie on some fresh boughs be- 
fore the big fire; our smoke would go 
up and I could toast my toes and listen 
to the tales told by the Gum Pickers. 

“Sure!” quoth I, “tomorrow I will 
start.” : 

“Who were they?” you ask. 

I will tell you about them. Big 
Silas Duncan comes first (generally 
called Big Si}—a brawny Scot from 
Cape Breton—tall, tough and bony, 


quiet and reticent in manner, with a 
keen sense of humor in his make-up. 
He had travelled most of his life and 
was now about 50 years of age: a good 
violinist, a fine dancer, and at times, 
when the mood was right, an excellent 
story teller. 

The next man—Tom Drake, we called 
him; also a Scotchman, loose gaited, 
big-footed, strong and tireless; full of 
rollicking good humor, a splendid cook 
and rustler; full of satire, forever 
gibing somebody, and an indefatigable 
trapper and hunter. 

The third and last man was a full- 
blood Mic Mac Indian—his name, Peter 
Dowel, and his age a conundrum; he 
might have been 30 or 70—maybe 
more—quick in his movements, slight 
of build, sharp witted, able to get out 
of a joke all there was in it; quite well 
educated, a splendid canoeist and 
woodsman and veteran checker player. 

These three partners on many a ¢a- 
noe cruise and camp hunt had built 
their cabin near the lake, some years 
before, and now spent the long winters 
in trapping and gathering the gum that 
hung in pendants from the spruce 
boughs. 

The sun was well over the tree tops 
when I topped the ridge and looked 
down on the shanty below. No one 
seemed moving and I knew they were 
out looking after their traps. Walking 
up the well beaten path, I pressed the 
old wooden thumb-latch and stepped 
inside; a fire was smouldering in the 
big fireplace and a pot of beans hung 
from the huge crane; a _ half-dozen 
pairs of snowshoes hung on the wall, 
a violin case stood in the corner, the 
gun racks were empty and a snar! of 
traps and chains lay on the Deacon 
Seat. Fanciful pictures were pasted 
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on the walls, and, over all, the appe- 
tizing smell of fresh-cooked beans. 

Throwing some wood on the fire, I 
soon had a nice bed of coals; then I 
go for their little pantry, mauling over 
the things and finding a bake pan and 
cover; next a piece of pork from the 
barrel; then I dump those beans into 
the pan, place the pork in the middle 
of them and cover tightly; then, set- 
ting the pan in one corner of the fire- 
place, I partly cover it with coals. I 
now set about sweeping the floor; next 
I put the dishes on the table and the 
ham in the pan over the fire; then 
glanced at the clock which shows 
nearly noon, and, as I am putting the 
coffee down, a rattling sounds on the 
old door sill, a pull on the latch and 
Tom stamps in, shaking the snow from 
his larrigans and clawing the ice from 
his whiskers. 

“Hullo, Trouble,” he says, “what 
brought you here?” Then shaking 
hands: “You smelled those beans, 
didn’t you? Say, Trouble, if beans 
could make a man drunk, you’d have 
died of delirium tremens long ago.” 

Tom named me Trouble once, be- 
cause, on a previous visit, while tend- 
ing traps, I stumbled and fell into a 
fox trap at the end of a log and it 
closed on my elbow; try as I might, I 
couldn’t get out of it; so I shouldered 
the drag and walked to camp, with the 
jaws biting my arm at every step. The 
name stuck as fast as the trap did and 
Trouble I’ve been ever since. 

“Tom,” said I, “you need a guard- 
ian; I’ve come to stay three long weeks 
and shall look after your affairs for 
you.” 

“Until I come of age, I suppose,” he 
breaks in with a critical look. 

“Or weaned,” said I, soberly. 

Seizing a snowshoe he takes a couple 
of steps toward me, when the door 
opens and Si and Peter come in. 

“Good for you, Peter! and Si, too,” 
I exclaimed. “ You’re just in time to 
get Trouble out of trouble.” 

“Um steal um some more fox trap, 
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mebbe so too—eh, Trouble?” remarked 
Peter, slyly. 

“Yes,” said Si, “Tom was wishing 
the other day he had some young feller 
to lug home some of his traps, drag 
and all. We didn’t expect you sq soon, 
Trouble, but we’re glad, awful glad, 
you’ve come.” 

“Now I know you iron-jawed gum 
chewers are hungry and you bet I am. 
That pan is full of beans—baked beans 
while you wait. That ham is waiting 
to be acted upon and the coffee is just 
right.” 

“ Dinner’s ready—sit up everybody! ” 
calls Si. “Trouble, you sit over there 
in your old place—Tom will take 
things up. After dinner Peter and I 
are going to hunt timber for axe 
helves; Tom is going to tend traps, 
and you can keep camp if you like.” 

This suited me well, as I was tired 
a bit after my walk. 

The dinner was good, we were 
all feeling right, and the beans and 
ham slid into their intended places. 
The coffee followed suit. Then the 
pipes were loaded and lit, and with a 
“So long, Trouble,” they filed out. 

I cleaned up camp, washed the 
dishes, chopped and carried in wood, 
got a supply of good, fresh cedar 
boughs for my bunk, spread my blank- 
ets over them, fixed the fire good and 
then lay down and slept. 

Supper is over and we are all around 
the big fire. The wind goes around 
the corner, whistling shrilly. The snow 
rustles softly against the windows and 
sometimes comes down the chimney 
with a little hiss, and loses itself in 
the blaze. Si is sitting on the Deacon 
Seat*; Tom is stretched full length on 
the hearth before the fire; Peter is sit- 
ting, cross-legged, on a bear skin, while 
I have turned a chair upside down, with 
the legs in the air and the back on the 
floor, and against the incline of the 
back I am partly lying, partly sitting, 
with my feet to the fire. We are all 





* The post of honor by the fire—generally a long bench 
built in the wall, 
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listening to the storm. Peter has filled 
his pipe the second time. I turn and 
look his way; he catches my eye—then 
I speak: 

“Peter,” I say, “tell us a story—tell 
us of the long ago tribes; of the Mic 
Macs and Milicetes. Go back, many, 
many, many moons to the days when 
your people called the moose and trap- 
ped the beaver on the headwatters of 
the Mirimachi. Tell us of your young 
life, Peter—of your first home and the 
home of your children.” 

* x * * * 

He remained silent for a few mo- 
ments, and I fancied his hand shook a 
trifle as he scooped the hot coal into 
his pipe; then, puffing huge columns 
of smoke into the fireplace, with the 
light dancing elfin figures on the raft- 
ers, and to the music of the storm out- 
side, Peter Dowel told us of the great, 
unsuspected sorrow of his lifetime. It 
is not my intention to try and imitate 
his broken English, as it would be 
tedious and quite unspellable;-but will 
try and tell the tale as I remember it 
told some 25 years ago. 





THE MIC MAC’S STORY. 

About the year 1824, Peter—then a 
young man—was one of a party of 
about 30 of the Mic Mac tribe, who 
had built their camps on the Mirimachi 
River, well up towards the Tobique 
Highlands. The country around them, 
and south to the Bartiboque and be- 
yond, abounded in game of all kinds. 
The rivers held the finest fish. The 
giant birches along their banks yielded 
up their paper-like skins to make the 
speedy Mic Mac canoes and the finest 
splints for their fancy baskets bordered 
its swamps. The moose wallowed in 
the edges of the marshes and the black 
bear grew fat on the berries which 
grew on the hillsides. 

There was plenty to eat in the camps 
of the Mic Macs. There was peace in 


the tribes. Their friends, the Milicetes, 
were comrades on their hunts; they 
dressed in the finest skins; their moc- 
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casins shone in their pride of porcu- 
pine quills and beads. The old men 
smoked their pipes and told the tribal 
legends to children and grandchildren. 
The young men and maidens sung and 
danced to the music under the moon- 
lit trees, and sorrow knew no place in 
their wigwams. All were happy in the 
possession of that which an Indian 
loves best—perfect freedom and plenty. 
The great Glooscap* was good to his 
children and the hearts of the Indians 
were glad. Twelve moons passed hap- 
pily over the little village; but when 
the dogwoods blossomed and the long 
summer days had come,-clouds began 
to gather over the camps on the banks 
of the Mirimachi. 

Peter had been married a year when 
June passed into July and the hot, dry 
weeks dragged along. There had been 
no rain for months. The sun rose red 
and smoky and set in a circle of blood. 
No game had been seen for weeks. 
Something evil seemed to hang and 
settle over the whole region. A grow- 
ing uneasiness hovered in the air; the 
old men smoked their pipes in silence, 
and, when the camp-fires burned low, 
Clote Scaurp’s* hunting dogs wailed 
and cried on the hillsides, and the 
Great Spirit in anger had turned away, 
and the Indians wondered and were 
sad. 

The camp-fires had burned to beds 
of smouldering coals and the village 
lay quiet in the smoky gloom. Far 
away, above the top of the ridge, a 
lurid streak showed and rapidly grew 
larger. The wind rustled in the tree 
tops, black cinders fell on the water, 
and still the Mic Maes slept. Three 
weeks before, a baby boy had come to 
Peter's home. The mother and child 
were not strong, and Peter himself, 
half asleep, was sitting in the doorway 
when first he noticed the increasing 
light in the sky and a strong smell of 
" * Mic Mac Creator. 





* “Clote Scaurp,”’ the Divine Mediator, banished in a 
fit of anger, and his dogs go up and down the world, 
looking for him—their cry portending trouble. 
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burning timber. To run to the top of 
a little rise, was a moment’s work, and 
Peter saw a circle of fire in the dis- 
tance—sweeping down on their village, 
before a gale of wind. Far off to the 
right, the blaze, leaping from tree top 
to tree top, was enclosing them on that 
side; but, on the left, the sheet of flame 
seemed to follow the river’s course and 
as yet had not crossed. He awakened 
the villagers; then, hurriedly getting 
his wife and child and a few hastily 
gathered articles into the canoe, he 
shoved off, and, followed by the rest of 
the tribe, paddled away down the river. 
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stealthily along the banks; moose 
smashed their way through the under- 
brush; a wolf sneaked by. Together 
they fled, man and beast—each fighting 
for life and caring naught for the other. 
Peter and his wife bent to their pad- 
dies in a desperate race with Death. 
Wild animals swam the river and raced 
along its banks. The smoke was suf- 
focating, the heat was becoming un- 
bearable, and the wind had increased 
to a perfect gale—carrying flames far 
in advance of the main fire. 

Morning broke on a scene of devas- 
tation and suffering: trees aflame were 








‘*Dinner’s ready! Sit up, everybody!’’ calledSSi. 





In the confusion, they thought only of 
their own safety and soon found them- 
selves alone—sending their canoe up 
one of the many little branches that 
empties into the Mirimachi. 

They had hoped to run far enough 
up the branch to escape the fire path; 
but, on climbing a bank, he saw, off in 
the distance, the fiery sheet rapidly 
hemming them in, and, turning his 
canoe, they paddled back to the river, 
only to find the fire gaining steadily— 
in its fierce rush engulfing everything 
in its path. Shadowy forms stole 


falling with hissing splashes in the 
muddy waters; the fire had leaped 
across and now both banks blazed and 
roared. A couple of bears fought 
fiercely for the possession of a rock 
which rose above the surface; birds 
fell, scorched and crippled, in the 
water; and, with the sheet of flame 
meeting high overhead, amid the hell- 
like surroundings, the diabolical 
shrieks and cries of animals, Peter and 
his wife, well-nigh exhausted, steered 
their little bark skilfully through it all, 
until, in shooting a dangerous rapid, 
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a blazing cedar fell far out—striking 
their canoe and killing instantly the 
little child as it lay in the bow on a 
couch of furs. The canoe was broken 
in two, and as the Indians leaped out 
in the swirling waters, the wife had 
barely time to grasp the body of her 
little one, before the wrecked birch- 
bark with what was left of their little 
stores went down the rapids; dipped 
under the foam; then rolled crazily out 
of sight around a bend. For a time 
they stood in the racing waters, with 
banks ablaze, making it impossible to 
land on either side. Soon they found 
a pool of quiet water; and, sitting on 
the bottom, with the water under their 
chins and the heat beating on their 
heads, with the little dead babe 
clasped in the mother’s arms, they 
rested, and, in their fatigue, almost 
slept. 

The fire tore on. 

All that day they staid in the pool; 
but, as darkness came on, they 
struggled up-stream, until they found 
a strip of sand. It had grown cooler 
in the wake of the fire, and, lying down, 
they slept the long night through. In 
the morning, with two pieces of flat- 
tened stone, they dug a little grave un- 
der a half-burned tree, and amid the 
smoke and desolation laid their little 
one to rest. Then, piling a monument 
of rough stones to mark the place, took 
one last look and turned away down- 
stream. They had nothing to eat for 
more than 30 hours and were weak 
and exhausted; without knowing where 
they were going they struggled on, 
more in hope than expectancy. <A 
party of Mic Macs (also refugees from 
the fire) found them wandering on the 
edge of the stream, took them in their 
canoes, gave them dry clothes and 
food, and cared for them as well as 
they were able. Following in the wake 
of the fire for nearly four days, they at 
length came to green timber and 
camped. Game was everywhere—be- 
ing forced by hunger to stop in the first 
timber outside the fire zone—and the 
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Indians were soon eating their first 
real meal for days. 

Peter’s young wife—weak and ex- 
hausted, exposed to all the hardships 
of their flight—never recovered, but 
became weaker and weaker as the days 
wore on. Unable to stay the grim 
hand that was surely drawing her 
away to the home of the Mighty Spirit, 
kind friends could do naught but make 
her last days as comfortable as circum- 
stances would permit, and one time, 
when the sun was sending his parting 
glances over the forest and the sombre 
shadows lay athwart the waters, when 
the owl hooted from the old dead pine 
and the loon laughed his shivering 
ghost-like laugh out on the _ lake, 
she called him to her and told him 
that, before the sun again gilded the 
tree tops, she would be with the Great 
Master of Life—she and her little child. 
They would always think of him and 
await his coming and Would he take 
her in his canoe back to the old burnt 
tree and with his own hands place her 
beside her babe? Then, in the grey 
dawn of the next morning, as the 
wraith-like mists were lifting from the 
rivers, she died; and Peter, grief 
stricken, sadly prepared to carry out 
her last request. 

The women of the tribe prepared her 
for burial, and as the death fires waned 
in the early morning of the second day, 
Peter, with his dead wife resting in 
her burial blankets in the bottom of 
his canoe, began his long journey of 
nearly a hundred miles, through the 
blackened, fire-scarred, wind-swept re- 
gion, to his Mecca, the old burnt tree. 
All that day and far into the night his 
paddle swung and gashed the dark 
waters as the canoe sped on; but when 
the pangs of hunger and fatigue be- 
came too sharp, he landed on a little 
beach, drew up his canoe, and, building 
a fire, snatched a few mouthfuls of 
food. Then, with a few boughs and a 
blanket for a couch, with his head rest- 
ing on the gunwale of his little bark, 
he slept. 
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Along in the morning, when the 
sickle-like rising moon sent her feeble 
light o’er the silent country, he awoke, 
shoved his canoe into the water, and, 
with knees braced in the stern, bent to 
his paddle once more. No sound save 
the gentle ripple, as the bark slid 
swiftly along. The burnt stubs on 
either bank seemed trying to hide their 
blackened heads or swiftly dodged into 
shadowy nooks and crannies. A far-off 
owl sounded his dismal Too-too! who - 
oo-00! <A bullfrog croaked his gut- 
tural croak from the marsh. A musk- 
rat splashed among the willows on the 
shore, and to dirges played by the 
Voices of the Night the canoe with its 
dead and living freight passed on. 

At the beginning of the third day 
he came to the pile of rough stones 
that marked his journey’s end. With 
much care, close beside his little one, 
he tenderly placed her who had been 
all in all to him, and, when the last sad 
duties had been rendered, a monument 
of rough stone was all that remained 
to show their last resting place. With 
the prow of his canoe pointing towards 
his people and his back to all he called 
his own, the gurgle of the water, as his 
paddle cut its narrow path, seemed a 
fitting requiem for his sleeping dead. 

He reached the village in safety, 


and, burning his canoe, packed a sim- 
ple pack, and wifh the tump line atross 
his forehead, bade his friends Good-bye 
and never returned to either his own 
people or his home. 

The old man paused. 

A glance at Si and Tom told me the 
story was as new to them as to myself, 
and we asked no question and made no 
comment. 

No one broke the silence as we pre- 
pared for bed; and, when we were 
rolled in our blankets, I still watched 
the huge fire and the motionless Mic 
Mae, sitting cross-legged before it, his 
pipe in his hand—silent as a statue. 
His memory had leaped the chasm of 
half a century. The footprints of his 
youth were as a broad trail to him 


now: he was living in the past once 
more. And I pondered on the whims 


and fancies of the human mind. Why 
had this erstwhile cheerful camp mate 
of ours carried the sad tale of his life 
so long without speaking before? or 
why had he spoken tonight? What 
chord had been struck in the old man’s 
nature that had caused him to grant, 
so readily, my thoughtless request? 

I cannot tell. The secret archives of 
aun Indian’s thoughts are beyond my 
ken. And so I turned to the wall and 
slept. 


To BE CONTINUED. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Evidence for the Prosecution. 


I ANDS, none too gentle of touch, 
rolled me over upon my back, 
unbuttoned my shirt-collar, and 
fumbled clumsily around my ribs. 
Their owner [ could not see, for my 
eyes were plastered shut with blood 
and dust. 

“He’s breathing,’ were the first 
words I could understand. “ Do what 
you can with the other fellow—Ill try 
to bring this one around.” Then I 
heard the swashing of water in a tin 
vessel and felt the touch of a wet cloth 
on my face, and it flashed upon me, as 
by inspiration, that *Lijah’s dishrag 
had not been washed and aired after 
the supper dishes received attention. 
“Don't,” said I, in feeble protest “thar 
was ingerns an’ red peppers in that 
squir'll stew. Pour me some water in 
my hands, an’ I'll wash.” 

“ Lie still a minute,” said the voice; 
“T want to give you some good advice. 
Deny everything and = save - your 
explanations till you’re put on trial. 
This sort of a case is bound to go to 
circuit court in the end—all a justice 
of the peace can do is to bind you 
over for trial—and I can pull you 
through, if any lawyer can. Just keep 
your mouth shut till we can talk it 
over and fix up our fences. 
feeling right smart better?" 








Are you 
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I pushed his hand from my shoulder 
and sat up. The fire had burned down 
to a bed of coals and was’ giving very 
little light. My rifle lay by my side, 
but was instantly snatched away ‘and 
placed beyond reach. Down near the 
river bank four or five men were 
grouped, some standing and some on 
their knees, around a prone figure 
dimly revealed by the white glare of 
a lantern 

“Who is it?” I asked of the man at 
my side. 

“That’s him,” he replied; “ he’s shot 
through the lungs and don’t know any- 
thing. I guess there’s no chance for 
him. Say, Do you mind telling me how 
it happened? ” 

Just then I heard Rufe Lemley’s 
voice raised in loud enquiry and saw 
him stride forth from the darkness. 

“What's gwine on hyar? What’s all 
this shootin’ about?—An’ who in h—1] 
are all you fellers, any how? Talk up, 
afore I sprinkle ye with a load of buck- 
shot!” 


— 


Three or four guns instantly covered 
him, and he was disarmed—still pro- 
testing loudly. “Some one’s gwine ter 
eat dirt fer this—I'm givin’ it tew ye 
straight! Tell me what you done 
with the boys?—an’ how does it come 
that a man can’t leave his camp fer an 
hour *thout it bein’ raided by thieves 
an’ cutthroats? What's goin’ on 
hyar? Dad burn yer skins! are ye all 
deaf and dumb?” 

“Go slow, old man,” interposed the 
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person who had taken Lemley’s gun: 
“T’m a constable, and can knock you 
in the head and hog-tie you if I think 
it necessary. There has been murder 
done here—a double killing, it may 
turn out to be, for the second man is 
pretty badly bunged up—but I’m not 
accusing you of the crime. So far as 
I can see, the evidence is in your favor, 
for the shooting was done with a rifle. 
and I see that this gun is a double- 
barrel breech-loader. But Tm 
instructed to bring all three of you 
before Squire Dennis for examination, 
and so, for the time being you’re 
under arrest.” 

“Shootin’?” snorted old Rufe with 
a great pretense of surprise—* who’s 
shot? What's that feller dewin’ on 
ther ground? O, Lord God! hit’s 
Lijah! Boy, tell me quick, air ye 
hurt?” 

For a moment the acting deceived 
even myself-—it was so well done; but 
the next word shattered the illusion. 
Even as Lemley knelt by his son— 
dying or dead for aught he knew—the 
natural meanness in his heart cropped 
to the surface. “Don’t tell me that 
Carlin has did this. I know he’s a 
thief an’ wuss; an’ he’s threatened 
*Lijah more’n a hundred times; but it 
cain't be he'd try ter kill ’im. Whar’s 
he at?” 

“The boy? Back yander by the fire, 
with his head busted open,” announced 
a member of the posse—* must have 
been a sizable fight.” 

“ An’ me a mile up ther river, huntin’ 
a turkey I heered fly up ter roost,” 
groaned Lemley. “Oh! I wish I'd 
staid in camp!” 

“And so do I,” quietly remarked the 
man who had chosen to take my case 
in charge: “A good, reliable witness 
would have been mighty handy around 
here. Maybe he could explain why the 
scrap didn’t end when the first man got 
the life knocked out of him. When a 
fellow goes down with his skull 
cracked, or falls in a heap with a bullet 
through him, he’s generally past swing- 


ing club or pulling trigger; and I want 
to remind you gentlemen that both vic- 
tims of this mysterious affray were 
found flat on their faces, and past lift- 
ing a single finger in defence or offence. 
Now, who is going to read this riddle 
for us? Who can give us the slightest 
inkling of how the racket started, 
or—” 

“Maybe I might,” I weakly inter- 
rupted, trying to get on my feet, though 
my head was in a whirl and aching fit 
to split open. 

“You might, but you won’t—not 
yet,” interposed my champion. “Say! 
head off that greyheaded old devil. If 
he lays hands on my client, it will be at 
his own risk.” 

Rufe Lemley had made a rush to 
reach me, but the constable and all 
his posse were in the way. The lan- 
tern was broken, or went out, in the 
struggle; it suddenly grew dark—then 
the wheels inside my poor brain com- 
menced whirring again—utter black- 
ness followed—then silence and for- 
getfulness. As I had lost considerably 
more blood than the average boy of 
my size can well afford to spare, a brief 
fainting spell was perhaps excusable. 
It must have been weakness—certainly 
not over-excitement, for things had set- 
tled down to perfect quietude as com- 
pared with my preliminary send-off 
with Uncle Rufe; and I know that I 
wasn’t frightened out of my senses. 
Afterwards, when told of all that hap- 
pened in the later hours of that night, 
I was glad I had temporarily lost sight 
and hearing. The three of us were 
bundled into a wagon, hastily pro- 
cured for the purpose, and driven three 
miles through the woods to Squire 
Dennis’s farm; ’Lijah and myself lying 
side by side and old Lemley tied hand 
and foot to prevent his carrying out 
his threat of bitter vengeance. To add 
to the interest of the occasion, mem- 
bers of the party escorting us became 
involved in an argument as to the need 
of sending post-haste for the sheriff 
and coroner, and it looked for awhile 
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as though the whole push would try 
their hands at knocking and shooting. 
Finally it was decided that a coroner 
was “no good, ’ceptin’ thar’s a body to 
set on,” and that a constable was as 
good as a sheriff any day in the week, 
the dignity of his position naturally 
descending upon and clothing all his 
deputies. 

Morning was still some hours away, 
when the mingled odors of camphor 
and hartshorn aroused me again. I 
was lying on a pile of sheepskins beside 
a chunk fire, with barrels and boxes on 
either hand, while overhead I could 
distinguish a smoke-blackened roof, 
showing here and there though the 
gaps between rows of pendant hams, 
shoulders, and slabs of sidemeat. Evi- 
dently I was in some one’s smoke- 
house, and at first I believed myself 
alone. Throbbing pains still surged 
within my sadly abused skull and 
extended downward to my back teeth; 
a bandage covered my left eye, but 
that did not surprise me, for I could 
feel that it was swollen shut. My left 
shoulder and arm pained and tingled, 
and I instinctively lifted that hand to 
discover whether there were 
bones. 

“Coming around, eh?” queried a 
voice which I instantly recognized. 
“That’s good; a stout, healthy boy can 
stand considerable knocking about, 
but I thought for awhile that you had 
got an overdose. Want anything, old 
man?” 

I meditated for a moment before 
replying. Somehow, thinking had be- 
come the hardest of hard work. 

“A cup of coffee would taste good— 
or a chaw of terbacker, if you’ve got 
some ‘home-made’ handy.” 

“We'll try the coffee, first. I think 
Mrs. Dennis will have some ready— 
and her coffee is always first-class. 
Don’t feel hurt if you hear me locking 
the door on the outside. It’s just a 
meaningless formality—to please the 
constable, who has kindly let me take 
‘are of vou till morning. The fact is, 
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we're doing this as much to keep that 


old man out as to keep you in. He is 
still on the warpath, good and a- 
plenty.’’ 


“Seems like I kin remember hearin’ 
*Lijah was hurt,” said I, hesitatingly. 
“How was it?” 

“Still alive, but he hasn't spoken a 
word or opened his eyes.” 

“Shot, or hit over the head? ” 

“The devil! Is it possible you have 
forgotten? ” 

“T never knew. He was all right up 
to the time I caught this lick. 
stir up ther fire a litthke—I want to see 
how you look.” 

It was a kind, smiling face that I 
presently saw across the blaze; full- 
bearded and ruddy, but yet youthful. 
A first glance had shown me that my 
new friend was better dressed than the 
average farmer or woodsman, that his 
hands were those of a man unaccus- 
tomed to hard work, and that he was 
smoking a cigar—proof positive that 
he was in easy financial circumstances. 

“My name is Dent,” said he. “ Now, 
lie quiet for a jiffy, and Ill bring you 
that coffee.” 

As a matter of fact, I was on my feet 
the minute the door closed, taking 
a hasty census of my fractures and 
bruises, and, as an afterthought, going 
through my pockets, to see if my money, 
knife, tobacco and other valuables 
were safe. Reassured in all these par- 
ticulars, I began to feel quite at ease, 
having Dent’s guarantee of protection 
from Lemley. That I was in immedi- 
ate peril from any other direction had 
not vet occurred to me. 

“Thought I might as well bring you 
au square meal,’ announced Dent, 
returning with quite a spread of dishes 
on a barrel head for a tray. “ The rest 
of ‘em are eating an early breakfast, 
for Dennis intends to call the court to 
order at 7 o’clock. This is his first 
case, and he’s in a hurry to tackle it. 
Have sugar in your coffee? No? Well, 


Say! 


that’s lucky, for I forgot to bring it. 
Here’s ham and eggs, hot biscuit and 
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buiter, blackberry preserves, and a 
chunk of honey—the pure, white, 
sealed comb. Let’s see you eat; and 
then we two have got a little talk com- 
ing.” 

“Might save time by talkin’ while I 
at,” L suggested, but Dent appeared to 
think otherwise. So he smoked and 
watched me _ thoughtfully, while I 
breakfasted with as much haste as my 
aching jaws would permit. “You're a 
wonder, Carlin!’’ said he, as I swal- 
lowed the last morsel; “such an appe- 
tite as yours, after what happened 
last night, bespeaks an iron constitu- 
tion and a clear conscience. Now, sup- 
pose you tell me why you shot ‘Lijah 
Lemley?” 

“Shot ’Lijah?—ME? ” 

“Don’t get excited, sonny,” said 
Dent soothingly. “Remember, I’m 
your legal adviser and anxious friend; 
but I can’t do my best for you unless 
thoroughly conversant with the par- 
ticulars of that unfortunate scrap. The 
old man says you had quarreled with 
*Lijah, but he thought you two were 
friends again. Consequently, he felt 
safe in leaving you together while he 
went after his turkey. That’s the sum 
and extent of his evidence; but it cov- 
ers the ground. Lemley heard the 
shooting; for that matter, so did all of 
us fellows, who had started over to 
investigate things in general. Your 
treasure-hunting operations had given 
rise to the report that the Olyphant 
train robbers—I guess you heard of 
that affair, three or four years ago?— 
had returned to dig up their buried 
booty, and Dennis thought it proper to 
round you up for examination. We 
were within 300 yards of the camp 
when the first shot was fired and the 
second followed in a couple of min- 
utes.” 

“And the old man wasn't there when 
you fellers rid up?” 

“Only you two, and at first we 
thought both were dead. ‘*Lijah was 
lving across a blood-stained club, hard 
hit with a bullet; then we found you, 


commented upon the mussed-up 
appearance of your head,and remarked 
that your rifle had lately been fired. 
Cireumstantial evidence, every bit of 
it, but quite strong enough to cause 
you a whole lot of trouble, unless you 
ean substantiate the theory of self- 
defence.” 

**T ean’t dew it,’’ said I? ‘‘I didn’t 
defend myself nary bit.” 

“What?” 

“Straight goods. Ole Man Lemley 
stood over me with his club drawed 
back. ‘Tell me,’ said he, ‘or Pll swat 
your head clean across the river!’ I 
seed the lick comin’; but I was settin’ 
on my gun, and what could I dew? I 
knew I never got the barr’l swung 
‘round tew the front; but I felt the jar 
when the club hit it, an’ mebby I 
pulled the trigger. I wouldn't 
swear—” 

“Hold on a minute,’ interrupted 
Dent. “Don’t it tire you to tell ’em 
so fast? Your ingenuity does you 
credit, but it’s safer to stick to facts 
when consulting with your attorney. 
Now, commence at the beginning and 
tell me all about it.” 

“ Jest as the old man hit me, I saw 
*Lijah grab his arm,” I went on dog- 
gedly. “He’d been beggin’ for me, an’ 
I reckon his interferin’ saved me 
another lick. If a second shot was 
fired, like you say—an’ it pears tew me 
that I heered it—one of the other fel- 
lers did the shootin’. “Twan’t me, an’ 
Rufe Lemley knows it—jes’ like he 
knows he never went turkey huntin’, 
nor left camp furder’n tew dodge intew 
the bresh.” 

Dent kicked the chunks together 
that a stronger light might strike my 
face. 

“Carlin,” said he, “you're the cham- 
pion liar of all Arkansaw.” 

‘** Dent,’’ said I, ‘‘you’re a man an’ 
I'm a boy; but you're a d—d dirty cow- 
ard to take advantage of a feller that’s 
down!” 

Then he laughed and extended his 
hand. “Shake!” said he; “1 believe 
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you're telling the truth, but we'll never 
get a judge or jury to clear you, in the 
face of RKufe Lemley’s evidence. Inno- 
cent or guilty, if “Lijah dies, you're 
dead sure of a penitentiary sentence, 
or worse. The old man has got you in 


the hole and forty lawyers couldn’t pull 
you out.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Witnesses for the Defence. ° 

Ordinarily it is my habit to scratch 
my head when perplexed, but on this 
occasion a remark from Dent caused 
me to note that I was scratching my 
wrist. 

“That’s where I injected the mor- 
phia. I suppose you’ve heard of hypo- 
dermic syringes? Maybe it was a bit 
irregular to dope a fellow who was 
already insensible; but you needed the 
rest—and got it.” 

“Thought you was a lawyer?” I 
said suspiciously. 

“Tm a little of everything, sonny, 
when I’m sober. Next to whiskey, I 
love the study and practice of medi- 
cine. There is another love stronger 
than either of-these, but it has been a 
curse to me instead of a comfort.” 

“Tell me about ’Lijah,” I said, impo- 
litely breaking in upon his confidences. 

“T think he’s got a chance. In plain 
English, the bullet went through the 
upper part of his left.lung, ranging to 
the right and grazing the backbone. 
It went clear through, and I’m glad it 
did, for probing for a ball is always 
dangerous work. I judge from his res- 
piration that there has been very 
slight internal hemorrhage, and his 
present comatose condition is attribu- 
table to nervous shock. We’ve sent for 
another doctor, but forty of ’em 
couldn’t diagnose his case accurately 
until he takes a turn for the better or 
worse. Did you ever hear of ‘finning’ 
or ‘creasing’ a horse with a bullet?” 

“Sure! You shoot ’em across the 
top of the neck, just low enough tew 
graze the bone.” 
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“Exactly! It’s a jolt to the verte- 
brae and a jar to the spinal marrow, 
inducing temporary _ insensibility. 
Maybe ’Lijah’s back is broken and 
maybe he is merely ‘ creased.’ In the 
latter case, he’ll come to himself pres- 
ently and we'll proceed to get action on 
his lung puncture—which [I think will 
be a walk-over for any doctor that 
understands his business. 

I couldn’t see how he could discuss in 
such a calm way the chance that 
meant life or death for two of us. Doc- 
tors are a coldblooded lot, anyway; 
and I reckon that when one is half a 
lawyer it makes him so much the more 
so. But, on the whole, I couldn’t expect 
any better of Dent. Wasn’t he manag- 
ing my case merely as a matter of ac- 
commodation? Mighty few doctors or 
lawyers would have done as much, 
especially for a fellow as unpopular as 
I found myself to be when, presently, 
two or three men came to take me in 
to trial. There was a big room full of 
people—more than a dozen of them— 
waiting for me, and not a soul in the 
crowd gave me a_ pleasant look. 
“ What’s the use of a trial?” said I to 
Dent; “this gang has got me convicted 
already.” “Just as I told you,” he 
answered; “the evidence for the State 
has been ‘ cussed an’ discussed,’ as the 
saying is, and what you can offer in 
rebuttal won’t amount to a row of pins 
—unless I can tangle up old Lemley 
on the witness stand. But don’t worry. 
Squire Dennis don’t get the last word 
in this case, and there may be develop- 
ments before it goes to circuit court.” 

“Hard lookin’ face for a boy,” I 
heard some one whisper. 

“These hill-billies are a teugh lot,” 
was the answer. “Say! they tell me he 
ain’t lost his appetite over this little 
bizness. Got away with breakfast 


enough fer two buck niggers. Wonder 
if he don’t aim ter plead guilty?” 
“Take him in the dinin’ room first, 
Dent,” said an old man in a new store 
collar, 


suit and = starched whom I 
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rightly guessed to be the justice. “The watch over his unconscious son, and 
ladies want to see him.” into the presence of Mrs. Dennis and 

“Glad of it,’ replied my friend. her daughter, closing the door behind 
“This way, Reed”—and, before I us. “This is the boy, Aunt Mollie,” 




















**Thought I might as well bring you a square meal,"’ announced Dent. 





could think of words to express my saidhe. “I’ve heard his story, and the 
anger at thus being put on exhibition, poor little devil is as innocent of shoot- 
he shouldered me across the room, ing that man as you or I. For God’s 
past a bed where Rufe Lemley kept sake, try to give him a little sympathy 
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and encouragement—he needs it, if a 
fellow ever did, for I believe he'll be 
convicted in spite of facts and justice. 
I'm going todo my best for him, but—” 
and then his voice, which was all 
atremble, brokecompletely with a great 
sob. And the next moment I was cry- 
ing, too; for the dear old lady came, 
without a word, encircled my neck 
with an arm and pressed her lips to my 
cheek. But through my tears I saw 
that the younger lady was watching 
Dent, apparently without a thought 
for myself and my troubles. Coldly 
and dispassionately her eyes scanned 
his averted face; and I wondered what 
it all meant and how the sweetest and 
loveliest girl I had ever seen could 
appear so utterly heartless. Maybe 
my sorrows made me selfish, but I 
wanted an unanimous verdict from 
this first jury to consider my case. If 
the mother could look sorry and kiss 
me, why not the daughter? Why 
hadn’t Dent addressed his appeal to 
her in person and trusted Aunt Mollie 
to follow her lead? There were three 
of us crying now, and still Miss Den- 
nis was silent. Presently she turned 
to a corner cupboard and took down a 
bottle and a glass. “You have over- 
estimated your strength, John,” she 
said. “Are you afraid to take a little 
drink? ” 

“If you advise it—No.” 

“A lawyer has no, business with 
‘nerves —and I want you to prove 
yourself a friend in need to this poor 
boy.” 

“T presume you have considered 
what may follow? If I fail, 1 will pos- 
sibly seek consolation where I found 
strength.” His eyes had found her 
own at last. Her cheeks flushed just a 
trifle, but the hand that filled the glass 
was as steady as a rock. 

“A single failure does not 


mean 
defeat, John,” she said quietly. Then, 
when he had drank, she came and 


wound her arms around my neck and 
kissed me and cried in a way that 
seemed funnier to me than all the 
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funny things that ever happened; but, 
somehow, it struck me that the kisses 
and tears belonged by rights to 
another fellow for whom I was not 
unwillingly serving as proxy. Any 
way, it was Aunt Mollie who thought 
to offer me a horn out of that same 
bottle, and as she passed Dent I saw 
her covertly pat him on the shoulder, 
showing that the policy of the Dennis 
household was to pet and pacify the 
one farthest from the whiskey. 

“ Begging of you gentlemen a min- 
ute’s silence an’ attention,” remarked 
Squire Dennis, as we re-entered the 
court room, “I want to say that, as 
most of you know, I’ve been appointed 
jestice of the peace in place of, Dick 
Gilbert, who has moved to Kaintucky, 
where his wife had some property left 
to her. Dick writes me that he has 160 
acres of good average land—a little of 
it sorter worn but the bigger part rich 
cnough to make good corn an’ tobacco. 
And therefore it’s my duty to consider 
this here case, which the fightin’ 
occurred right slap in the corner of my 
jurisdiction. Two hundred yards fur- 
ther down the river would have let me 
slap out—so I'm told by Bob Thomp- 
son, who toted chain when the county 
surveyor run out the lines 10 years ago. 
I forgot to say that Gilbert writes me 
there’s another gal baby at his house, 
which makes nine, an’ not a boy in the 
lot. Mr: Prisoner, are you —” 

“Better call the court to order 
before the prisoner pleads,” suggested 


Dent. “You will pardon me for 
reminding you of the oversight.” 
“Thank ye, John. Mr. Constable, 


this Honorable Court is now in session. 
Put the prisoner yander in the corner 
by the stove—an’ don’t let that old 
man git to him till the case is decided. 
Now, in the first place, this ain’t no 
regular trial, for we don't know 
whether to make the charge simple 


assault with attempt to kill, man- 
slaughter in self-defence, or cold- 


Llooded murder. All we've got to go 


on is circumstantial evidence, and all 
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we kin do is to bind the feller over to 
court or turn him loose. I’ve been 
readin’ the law books ever since mid- 
night and I can’t see no other ways 
out of it ’ceptin’ them two. Bob 
Thompson will examine the witnesses 
for the State of Arkansaw, the same 
bein’ the fellers that heard the shootin’ 
an’ made the arrest last night, and 
this Mr. Lemley, father of the man that 
got shot. He tells me that this boy 
had tried to kill his son before, which 
fact will nat’rally have a bearin’ on the 
case.” 

“Tf the Court will pardon me again,” 
interposed Dent, “I will suggest swear- 
ing the witnesses and hearing their 
testimony in detail. The prisoner hav- 
ing chosen me as his attorney, it is my 
duty to state that he does not fear the 
ultimate outcome of this trial. He is 
the innocent victim of revengeful mal- 
ice, the hapless plaything of untoward 
circumstance, hedged in by menacing 
dangers, but yet confident that justice 
will in the end prevail and the guilty 
one be punished.” 

“Tll bet ye a dollar—” began the 


Court impulsively; then apparently 
remembered the limitations and 


responsibilities of his office, for the 
conclusion of the challenge remained 
unuttered. But this trifling incident 
convinced me anew that my safety 
would never be won by legal means, 
despite John Dent’s well-intentioned 
bluffs to the contrary. 

During the examination of the con- 
stable and his posse, whose stories I 
had already heard at second-hand, I 
canvassed my chances of getting out of 
the room and astride the best of the 
several horses hitched at the front 
fence. I would have to cross the width 
of the room, and three or four men 
were seated between me and the door. 
A short iron poker lay under the stove, 
but it was much too light to be an 
effective weapon. Casting about for a 
more serviceable arm, I turned my 
head, and there, in the corner behind 
a chair, stood the Lemley’s shotguns 
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and my own rifle. Knowing the cau- 
tion of those who are accustomed to 
firearms from their boyhood days, I 
was perfectly satisfied that the loads 
had been removed from the shotguns 
before they were brought in the house, 
but the cartridges are commonly left 
in the magazine of a repeater and 
probably had been in the present case. 
At any rate, I had cartridges in my 
pocket and I could use the rifle as a 
club until given a chance to charge it. 

When Lemley was called to the 
stand there were tears in his eyes and 
his voice quavered pitifully. Said he: 
“Gentlemen, this is mighty nigh like a 
daddy swearin’ agin his own boy, for 
teed Carlin has been with me, fust an’ 
last, a good many years. I allus give 
him ther same chaince that *Lijah had 
an’ brung him up right, as nigh as I 
could. He was nat’rally a leettle mean, 
an’ forever an’ etarnally makin’ me 
trouble, but sech as that runs in his 
fambly from away back an’ I couldn’t 
rightly expect no better. When we-all 
was comin’ down ther river he slung a 
hatchet at ’Lijah an’ fout me with a 
knife when I put in tew make him 
quit. Then he got awful good agin an’ 
I'm sorry tew say that he fooled me 
entire—which his aim was only tew 
wait fer a good openin’, as las’ night’s 
dewin’s prove. When I went up ther 
river atter that turkey, ’Lijah was 
riddin’ up ther supper fixin’s an’ 
singin’ hymn-chunes, while that sneak- 
in’ leettle skunk over yander —”’ He 
lifted his crooked and warty forefinger 
to point me out to his sympathetic 
hearers, but his voice suddeniy failed 
him, and he stood with bulging eyes 
and open mouth, gasping as though 
about to fall in a fit. I was also on my 
feet, having first cautiously lifted the 
rifle and thrown a cartridge into the 
chamber. 

“You'll never hang me with your 
lies, Rufe Lemley!” said I, choking 
with anger. “I’m innocent, but I don’t 
take chances on provin’ it in this sort 
of a court. Give me a clar road thar, 
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you fellers! I’m goin’ now, an’ it won't 
be healthy fer ther one that tries tew 
stop me!” 

I guess I would have made my bluff 
stick, if something unexpected hadn’t 
happened. The only interference I had 
feared was from Dent, and when I 
looked at him he was actually smiling. 
The rest of the crowd seemed par- 
alyzed—constable and all; but, as I 
stepped from behind the stove, across 
from the dining-room door came Miss 
Dennis, calm but evidently angry—and 
very, very pretty. <A girl who is natur- 
ally good looking, is always 100 per 
cent. lovelier when real angry. In the 
case of homely women, the rule is 
reversed. 

** You sha’n’t!’’ she said, running 
fairly against the muzzle of my Win- 
chester; “I won't have you _ spoil 
everything in this way! Give me that 
gun!” 

“But they'll hang me—an’ I never 
did a thing!” I tearfully protested, 
weakly permitting myself to be dis- 
armed. 

‘‘Hang you? With John Dent on 
your side?—and ME? Oh, you ridicu- 
lous child!” 

I knew that my only chance was lost 
past recall. Squire Dennis and the con- 
stable forced their way through the 
circle surrounding me and caught at 
my shoulders, as though I were liable 
to sprout wings and fly right up 
through the roof. Some one called for 
a rope. “And a limb!” added some 
one else. The door opened suddenly 
and for an instant I thought the last 
suggestion was to be immediately 
adopted. But there was no move 
toward hustling me outside; instead, 
the crowd was suddenly and strangely 
silent. 

“T pray you to pardon this unseemly 
intrusion,” said a voice that I instantly 
recognized as that of Dicky Dodd. “I 
knocked, but the deliberations of this 
Most Honorable Court were doubtless 
enchaining your attention, and in con- 
sequence my plea for admission was 
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unnoted. We—ny sister and myself— 
were witnesses of last night’s dire con- 
flict. The humble cabin-boat which is 
temporarily our home—and my office, 
as well—was floating like an autumn 
leaf upon the river's turgid breast. 
Grim and gloomy night descended 
upon us; on either hand lay a tangled, 
perilous wilderness; and over land and 
stream solitude and loneliness reigned 
supreme. But, Ha! Upon a point of 
land, far below, glowed the tiny spark 
of a campfire. It grows and brightens 
as the current sweeps us onward. <A 
vigorous plying of the oars impels our 
bark toward the shore. A moment 
more, and — ” ‘ 

“Say!” interrupted Dent sharply. 
“How many took a hand in that fight? 
—two or three?” 

“ Fight?—the devil!” snorted Dicky, 
dropping his grandiloquent language, 
as he invariably did when excited. 
“-Tain’t fightin’ when a grown man 
stan’s straddle of a boy an’ knocks him 
in the head—an’ that’s all thar was 
tew it. When t’other chap got hurt, 





they was scufflin’ over a gun. ‘Don’t, 
Pappy!’ said one—‘he’s __ killed 


already.’ ‘T’ll finish the scoundrel!’ 
said t’other; then Whang! went the 
gun, an’—” 

“If the Court please, I wish this man 
to be sworn,” interrupted Dent again. 
“Some of you keep an eye on Lemley, 
till the constable takes charge of him. 
Look out, there!—he’s got a knife!” 

I wanted to see what was going on, 
but couldn’t. The big sheet-iron heat- 
ing stove intervened; and, besides, 
Miss Dennis’s arms were around my 
neck and she had suddenly become 
hysterical. Ive seen the Widow Simp- 
kins get the same way over a chunk of 
a dog fight. The Lord knows why 
women should be so peculiar, but it 
must be awful on them to go flighty, 
that way, just when there’s something 
interesting on hand. But, if I couldn’t 


see, I could listen, and I know that old 
Rufe made a pretty good out for a 
man of his years and weight. 


Not a 
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word did any one say, for there were 
very few idle spectators, and all those 
who had hold of him were too busy to 
talk. And so it chanced that every 
one heard when ’Lijah—who had quite 
naturally lost track of the run of 
events and was disposed to reckon his 
period of insensibility by seconds 


rather than  hours—unexpectedly 
claimed a voice in the conduct of 
affairs. 


“Don’t hurt Pappy, but hold 
im tight—he wants tew shoot Tom 
Smith.” Though little more than a 
husky whisper, it thrilled our nerves 
like an earthquake shock. The men 
who were struggling with “ Pappy” 
released him and gathered around the 
bed. Lemley fell on his knees, caught 
both of ’Lijah’s hands in one of his and 
rested his bearded face upon them. “I 
didn’t mean ter dew it, son,” he sobbed. 
“T didn’t *Lijah—say that you know 
iti” 

Murderer at heart—liar and per- 
jurer as he had just proven himself— 
Rufe Lemley had the sympathy of us 
all at that moment. I would not have 
lifted a hand to prevent his leaving the 
room a free man and I told Squire Den- 
nis as much when he directed the con- 
stable to take him in charge. But the 
newly appointed magistrate was deter- 
mined to discharge his full duty. “ I’ve 
got to hold him ter the circuit court,” 
said he; “I can’t git around it, as an 
officer of the sovereign State of Arkan- 
saw. This bizness ought to jug him fer 
a year or so, and mebby by that time 
your head’ll harden into shape tew 
stand a fresh thumpin’. At present, 
judgin’ from the way you talk, it’s 
pretty toler’ble soft.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
Legal Findings and Illegal Losings. 


Determined and persistent efforts on 
the part of Squire Dennis at last 
secured attention to the fact that 
court was still in session and Dicky 
Dodd’s testimony was duly taken. He 
said that he doubted his ability to 
identify either of the three men whom 
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he had seen by thecampfire on the river 
bank. At first they were seated and 
only the outlines of their figures could 
be distinguished. Then one of them 
got up and threw wood on the fire, and 
he could see that he was a large man 
and bearded. The cabin boat was then 
swinging toward the bank, slightly 
above the camp and probably 100 feet 
out in the stream. He saw the man 
with the beard plainer as the fire 
flared up, standing with a stick in his 
hands, as though about to strike. 
Couldn’t see the person he was threat- 
ening, but saw the third man spring 
up and attempt to interfere. Then the 
witness had turned his attention to 
swinging the boat clear of the shore, 
being satisfied that to land was quite 
inadvisable. His attention was in this 
way distracted from the scene for pos- 
sibly a half minute. He heard a shot 
and a cry of pain, apparently together. 
Then he heard some one cry, “ Pappy! 
You shan’t dew it!” and when he 
looked again the bearded man and the 
one who had tried to disarm him were 
struggling together for the possession 
of something which he, the witness, 
thought to be a gun. Then there was 
a second shot, and the man with the 
beard was left standing alone. 
Believed the shooting was accidental, 
partly from the positions of the men 
at the time, and partly because, as the 
boat drifted farther down-stream and 
a fringe of willows hid the camp from 
sight, he had heard some one crying 
“*Lijah!—Speak tew me, boy, an’ say 
you ain’t bad hurt!” 

Just then there was a dramatic 
interruption to the proceedings, for 
the younger Lemley painfully uplifted 
himself upon his elbow, stretched out 
his hand and caught at his father’s 
sleeve. “TI knowed you never meant it, 
Pappy,” he cried. “Good old Pappy! 
he wouldn’t hurt his little ’Lijah.” 

The pity of the thing struck deep to 
every heart. Miss Dennis choked back 
a sob and covered her eyes with her 
apron, while some of the men coughed 
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and others swore softly to themselves. 
And presently there were other mut- 
tered oaths, but conveying a different 
significance; for old Lemley shook the 
trembling grasp from his arm and 
glanced around the room with a self- 
satisfied chuckle. “Now, won't you 
fellers be good?” he sneered. “ Course 
*twas an accident, an’ I jes’ double dare 
any of ye to prove diffrent. Goin’ ter 
send me ter jail, was ye?” 

It is funny how a show of utter 
heartlessness will win for any man the 
hatred of his fellows. Not a word of 
reply came from Lemley’s hearers, but 
their faces darkened and they edged 
silently toward him. At that moment 
mention of a rope would have instantly 
brought about its production. Even 
Dennis for a moment forgot his duty 
and responsibilities and I saw his 
fingers twitching as though eager to 
grip some one’s throat. But John 
Dent’s first word recalled him to his 
senses. 

“The Court will permit me to sug- 
gest that further inquiry in this case 
is unnecessary. We have already 
ample evidence to hold the prisoner 
on two charges—namely: murderous 
assault upon my client and (by his own 
confession) perjury. Every particle of 
his testimony was false, and he now 
admits it. While the law cannot com- 
pel a man to criminate himself, 
neither does it permit him to fabri- 
cate evidence to secure the conviction 
of another. Mr. Constable, you may 
take charge of the prisoner.” 

Later acquaintance with court room 
etiquette has led me to suspect that 
my attorney transgressed established 
precedent in this summary disposition 
of the case, but Dennis readily 
accepted his suggestion and even dis- 
pensed with the formality of declaring 
an adjournment or dismissing the last 
witness. Dicky, who for some reason 
seemed amused at the turn affairs had 
taken, stood, open-mouthed and smil- 
ing, in the center of the room, until I 
made my way to his side and claimed 
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recognition, heretofore denied me by 
my disguising bandages. The circum- 
stances surrounding our last parting 
had for the moment slipped my mem- 
ory, but came to mind when I saw his 
chin suddenly drop and his eyes widen 
with a stare of dismay. 

“Where’s Lula, old man?” I asked. 
“ Didn’t you bring her along?” 

“$-s-she’s in the kitchen,” he stam- 
mered. “Even this dam fool court 
knew better than to let a prospective 
witness hear the evidence—or I reckon 
it did. Any way, I told her to stay out 
until called. Say! I didn’t put any- 
thing in that wine—and I couldn't 
help your boat gittin’ loose an’ floatin’ 
away. Hope I may die I only 
shook his hand and pressed on into the 
kitchen, and the next minute the little 
girl had her arms around my neck, 
kissing me and bemoaning my gener- 
ally bruised up appearance. Miss Den- 
nis was sitting by the table, crying as 
though her heart would break, and to 
save my life I couldn’t guess why. 
Presently John Dent came in and 
spoke to her, quite gently, but sadly: 
“1 know I’ve lost my chance,” he said. 
“ The boy is acquitted and without any 
help from me. Do you suppose there’s 
another square drink in that bottle?” 

The drift of his remarks must have 
been plainer to Miss Dennis than to 
me. I thought that he really wanted 
a drink, and felt sure that he deserved 
one; but even the thought of such a 
thing seemed enough to put her in a 
fury. “You sot!” she said, with her 
eyes ablaze—“You confirmed, incura- 
ble drunkard!” 

“Yes'm, that’s me,” 
meekly. 

“Tt will always be you! What if 
one task has unfortunately been taken 
out of your hands—aren’t there others? 
This world is full of work for MEN. 
Why don’t you volunteer to defend 
that wretch in yonder? It shouldn't 
matter to you who he has killed or 
tried to kill—you’re a lawyer, and it’s 
more creditable to clear one cowardly, 
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cold-blooded murderer than twenty 
men whom the world knows to be inno- 
cent. The more difficult the——” 

“Sorry to disappoint you, Bettie, but 
—well, to be honest, I prefer the 
whiskey. It will probably down me in 
the long run, but not to the point of 
defending a chap like Lemley. That’s 
a step too far to the bad for Colonel 
Dent’s son or—or Bettie Dennis’s 
friend. Say! a little hot water and 
sugar wouldn’t go so worse with that 
liquor, if it’s getting low. Hot toddies 
have saved my life hundreds of times 
when I was feeling just as I am right 
now.” 

“ Ain’t been used to losin’ yer sleep,” 
said I, hastily concluding that my new 
friend was something the worse for 
the worry and excitement of the pre- 
ceeding night. 

“Oh, yes I have, sonny; I’m con- 
stantly losing any and everything 
that’s essential to my happiness and 
health of mind. One of these days I 
shall probably solicit some one to club 
me over the head good and hard. Yes, 
that’s exactly the treatment I require, 
and it’s funny I hadn’t thought of it 
before.” He was gazing reflectively at 
the little girl, who had clambered upon 
my knee and pursed up her lips for a 
kiss. 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Miss Dennis 
sharply. 

“Tt isn’t,’ replied Lula, instantly 
taking this criticism to herself— 
“Don’t you kiss people when you love 
*em?” 

Silence. 

“Don’t everybody?” (triumphantly). 

“Speaking from sad experience, I 
should say No,’ responded Dent. 
“Some can’t and others won’t; and so 
the world wabbles on its axis, when it 
might as well be running smoothly. 
Tell me something about kisses, little 
girl. Is their sweetness popularly 
overrated? or are they the best that 
ever—like whiskey? ” 

“In certain cases I think the one 
would suggest the other,” volunteered 
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Miss Dennis; but little Lula, believing 
a practical demonstration of more 


value than mere words, slipped from 
my knee, went over to Dent and kissed 
him on the lips. “Thank you, dear,” 
he said, holding the child close, though 
his eyes never shifted from Miss Den- 
nis’s face; “The memory of this will 
stay with me a long, long time.” And 
then, without any reason whatever, 
Miss Dennis commenced crying again 
and hurriedly left the room, followed 
by Lula. 

“Now, Carlin,’ continued Dent, 
when the door had closed behind 
them, “if vou’ve any parting words for 
old man Lemley, it’s time you were 
hiking out to the smokehouse and 
weeping on his neck. He’s going to 
the county jail this afternoon, and in 
January the circuit judge will offer 
him a steady boarding place for six 
months ora year. There isn’t a chance 
on earth for him, unless fe 

“Yes,” said I eagerly, for he had 
completed the sentence with an expres- 
sive wink. 

“There’s plainly a whole lot about 
this business that I don’t understand 
and that you won’t explain. Lemley 
refuses to tell why he swatted you last 
night, and we can’t get a word on the 
subject from his son—who, by the way, 
seems to thrive on bullet wounds and 
will likely be as good as new in a 
couple of weeks. On the other hand, 
you accept the swatting as a matter of 
course and refuse to prosecute the 
swatter. I’m not asking questions 
or offering advice; but if I was a friend 
of Lemley’s, and knew that a duplicate 
of the smokehouse key was hanging 
yonder in the corner, I might— 
Excuse me a moment, Carlin; I think 
Dennis was just calling my name.” 
Dennis was calling no one; in fact, 
everything had been very quiet in the 
adjoining room for several minutes, for 
the long expected “other doctor ” had 
at last arrived and everybody was 
anxiously awaiting his verdict as to 
*Lijah’s chance of recovery. Perhaps 
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it had popped into Dent’s brain, as it 
at once did into mine, that now was 
the most favorable opportunity that 
I would ever get for freeing Lemley, 
if my inclinations pointed toward such 
a course. The smokehouse stood in 
the extreme farther corner of the back 
yard, a dozen paces from the kitchen’s 
outer door and could not be seen from 
the windows of the room where ’Lijah 
lay. Its fastening was a strong hasp 
and staple, secured by a big padlock. 
I had casually noticed the key when 
Dent brought me into court that morn- 
ing, and the one hanging on a nail 
in the corner was evidently its mate. 
If I was to keep my word to Uncle 
Joe Martin, that identical key must 
be brought into service within the next 
ten minutes. Hardly a week had 
elapsed of the time that I had under- 
taken to shadow Rufe Lemley in all 
his comings and goings; the first of 
May was still a long ways off; and I 
positively couldn’t afford to be 
hindered in my undertaking, even by 
the criminal statutes of the sovereign 
State of Arkansaw. It didn’t matter 
that the releasing of a prisoner, legally 
confined, is a penal offence. Lemley 
must retain his freedom until the 
expiration of my term of enlistment; 
after that, the law might hang him if 
it wished and I would not raise a 
finger to prevent. 

No one was in sight as I slipped out 
at the door. Key in hand, I made a 
run for it—almost into the arms of 
Miss Dennis, who had _ suddenly 
stepped from the latticed well-shelter. 
“Let me share in the responsibility,” 
she whispered; “I was rather expect- 
ing this and would like to know, just 
for once, how it feels to be a criminal. 
H-sh-sh! not a word! There’s a crack 
between the logs at the side and you 
can speak to him while I undo the 
lock.” She was so intensely in earnest 
that I gave her the key without a 
word, darted around the corner of the 
smokehouse and excitedly whispered: 
“Uncle Rufe, Uncle Rufe! come this 
way. Quick!” 
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“Who’s that?” was the growling 
reply. 

“Tt’s me—Reed Carlin! The door’s 
unlocked, an’ in three minnits you 
want ter git a slope on ye an’ hit the 
woods. I hain’t holdin’ no grudge fer 
what’s past an’ I don’t aim ter see ye 
run over by no dad-gummed lawyers. 
Make it back ter the river an’ lay up 
in that caney bend above camp—lI’ll 
come over ternight or in the mornin’ 
an’ owl fer ye. Understand?” 

“You’re a bully old boy, Reed,” 
responded Lemley; “it was jes’ sech 
dewin’s as this that made me allus 
think so blamed much of yer daddy. 
Reckon I was crazy fas’ night—you 
don’t know how it breaks me up ter 
think about all that—but I’ve done 
made up my mind ter give ye forty 
acres of lan’ an’ my best hoss when we 
git back ter Jacksonport.” 

“Tl take keer of ’Lijah,” I ventured. 

“ Jes’ like he was yer brother, Reed 
—I hain’t worryin’ about that, nary 
bit. Ready fer me ter run, right 
now?” 

“Lemme git back in the house,” said 
I, and followed Miss Dennis in her 
flight, through the kitchen, dining 
room and living room, out upon the 
front veranda, where everybody had 
gathered to enjoy a three-sided surgi- 
cal talk between the doctor, John Dent 
and Dickey Dodd. The subject was 
the course of the bullet that had 
brought ’Lijah to grief and how it had 
managed to find a way through the 
lung cavity from breast to back with- 
out doing a whole lot more damage. 
The regular practitioner gave his 
opinion in terse, matter-of-fact terms, 
and Dent as briefly and concisely 
argued that he was quite wrong in 
some of his premises; to all of which 
Dicky listened with impatience and at 
last burst forth in a flowery discourse 
upon the permeability of lung tissue 
and the improbability of serious ex- 
travasation consequent upon its pune- 
ture by sharp-pointed projectiles of 
small calibre, slipping in an average of 
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four Latin words to the sentence and 
rarely using a term that his unprofes- 
sional hearers could understand. It 
was a great chance for Dicky to dis- 
play his learning and he made the 
most of it. I guess the only person in 
hearing who refused to be charmed by 
his eloquence was little Lula, who 
stood by the front gate, feeding bits of 
cake to the doctor’s horse—a big raw- 
boned bay with a Roman nose and an 
eye that showed as much white as a 
Guinea nigger’s. Horses with that 
sort of a figurehead will bear a whole 
lot of watching, for the natural cussed- 
ness in them is bound to show itself 
sooner or later, and for that reason I 
gave Lula a word of caution and pres- 
ently started down the steps to join 
her. Just then Rufe Lemley came at 
a dog-trot around the corner of the 
house and down the walk to the gate. 
“Halt, there!” “Stop him!” shouted 
a half-dozen voices at once. “Shoot 
him—he’ll git that hoss!” called out 
Dennis, and there was an immediate 
scramble indoors, in quest of guns. I 
managed to be one of the first and 
stumbled in the doorway, hindering 
the others and getting cursed for my 
pains. Some one caught me by the 
shoulder and sent me reeling off the 
veranda, and, as I fell on my knees, 
I saw Lemley catch Lula up under his 
arm, untie the doctors horse and 
swing himself into the saddle.” “Guess 
Pll let the gal ride behind,” he said, 
quite pleasantly and coolly. “ Don’t 
fall off, little sister; an’ don’t worry 
about their shootin’ at us—they ain’t 
nigh as big fools as they look.” 

The bay had barely dropped into his 
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steady stride—but little more than a 
hand gallop—down the road, before 
John Dent was outside the gate with a 
loaded and levelled shotgun, and there 
were others pressing close behind him. 
Against Lemley’s broad back the 
bright red of Lula’s dress gleamed like 
a hand’sbreadth blotch of blood, but 
the fugitive could have asked no more 
potent shield against danger. Oaths 
in plenty followed him, but no bullets 
nor buckshot. And, while horses were 
being saddled in haste and rushed from 
the stables, again the red dress was 
sighted at the first turn of the road— 
its wearer afoot and evidently not a 
particle the worse for her trip. Just 
then Dicky Dodd was discovered lying 
under a rose bush in a dead faint but 
not a bit of sympathy did he get. 
“Choked on one of his big words, I 
reckon,” remarked the constable. “ Let 
Dent an’ t’other doctor git at ’im, an’ 
mebby they kin play even fer the way 
he talked to ’em.” 

The crowning sensation came, when, 
upon inquiring into the manner of 
Lemley’s escape, the smokehouse was 
found locked and with never a sign of 
a hole in its walls, floor or roof. One 
of the keys was in the constable’s 
pocket; the other hung safely upon its 
accustomed nail. While the excite- 
ment over this mystifying discovery 
was at its height, Miss Dennis found 
an opportunity to speak to me unob- 
served. ‘‘It’s awful funny, ain’t it?’’ 
her eyes a-twinkle. “I’m glad that I 
can ‘smile and be a villain still, 
but if you dare to tell John Dent, Pll 
turn State’s evidence and send you to 
jail for life!” 

To BE CONTINUED. 
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BR’ER RABBIT AND THE BOYS. 


By THOMAS CLARKE HARRIS. 


T IS said that 
when a man be- 
gins to think 
and speak often 
of things and 
times when he 
was a boy, it is 
a pretty good 
sign that he is 
growing old. 
Now, while that 
may be true in 
a degree, I hold 
that age, like 
riches, is a rela- 
tive term. 
There may 

often be seen men of 60 who, to all 
intents and purposes, are as young as 
others not over 40. So may be found 
men to whom a thousand dollars of 
cash in hand would appear as the 
riches of Croesus. While the writer 
acknowledges to 50 years and begins 
to look back over many that are past 
and gone, the blood of the Nimrod still 
courses in his veins and the pleasure 
of the chase after game is to him as 
keen as ever, and no exposure or hard- 
ship so great as to deter him from it, 
when opportunity offers. 

In this connection it has often 
occurred to me that the desire to kill 
game or fish for sport is the survival 
of the savage instinct remaining in the 
breast of the civilized man. There 
must have been a time in the history 
of the aboriginal man when his daily 
occupation was to knock down and 
kill, with stone or club, some animal 
or bird wherewith to appease his hun- 
ger. Later on he invented the javelin, 
the sling, the bow and arrow, with 
which he could more easily obtain the 
game. As man progressed in the arts 





of civilization and husbandry the need 
for killing wild animals to eat grew 
less and less, until it is now merely a 
sport and not necessary to the life of 
the average man at all. Still, we shoot 
and fish and enjoy it keenly. Strange 
as it may appear, this savage instinct 
is often strongest in men of the kind- 
est and mildest disposition—men who 
would not willingly give pain to the 
humblest creatures. It must be the 
savage instinct, not entirely evoluted 
out of our natures by our environment. 

Although sitting tonight in the 
midst of the turmoil of a busy city, 
with the constant din of the street 
traffic and the clang of the trolley cars 
filling the air, there arises before me 
visions of the long ago, when as a 
small boy I first exercised my aborigi- 
nal instinct in the pursuit of old Molly 
Cottontail and other small game with 
an ardor and enjoyment rarely equaled 
in later years. I seem to hear again the 
song of our old negro: 

“Ole Molly Hare 
What you doin’ dere?— 


Settin’ in de cornder, 
Smokin’ a seegare. 


De ole hare skip, 

And de ole hare hop, 
But de ole hare eats 

My turnip top.’’ 

It happened that my début into this 
mundane existence took place down in 
Dixie, in the State of “ North Caliny,” 
and my folks were all slave owners. 
We were 


“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife” 


and equally far away from otlier evi- 
dences of our present day civilization 
in the shape of railroads, telegraphs 
and the like; but life rolled along 
pretty smoothly then and there was an 
abundance of small game, especially 
the cottontail rabbits, which figure so 
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extensively in darkey folk lore as Br’er 
Rabbit. In the tales of Uncle Remus 
(so well told by Joel Chandler Harris) 
this same Br’er Rabbit is accredited 
with a very wise and cunning nature, 
enabling him to circumvent the fox 
and other of his.natural enemies. 
Indeed, our old negroes used to tell me 
that if I ate much rabbit flesh it would 
make me “powerful schemy.” They 
really believed that a superior degree 
of cunning in one’s mental calibre 
could be acquired in that way. Yet, 


shows the arrangement of the trap 
when set and it was usually baited 
with something the game is fond of 
eating, put in the rear end. It is not 
absolutely necessary to bait the trap at 
all, for Br’er Rabbit has an inquiring 
mind and is much given to the habit 
of exploring such hollows and he can- 
not reach the rear end without dis- 
lodging the trigger, when the door 
falls and he finds himself a prisoner. 
In this form of juvenile sport my 
constant companion was a 10-year-old 
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however cunning Br’er Rabbit might 
be, he often fell a victim to my wiles, 
in the shape of a trap or a dog and 
gun. Like every country boy in the 
Southern States, I constructed a num- 
ber of these simple traps. They were 
sometimes made of a short section of 
a small hollow log, but most often of 
rough boards, about 2} ft. long. The 
rear end was permanently closed, 
while the front had a door which 
would slide down, in guides, when the 
trigger was released. The sketch 


negro boy of purest African strain. He 
was a born Nature lover and greatly 
enlightened me as to the ways and 
habits of old Molly Hare. He sought 
out the most likely places and hunted 
for fresh “gnaws” in the fence cor- 
ners where we would place the traps 
with the best chances of success. It 
seems that Bunny will nibble a spot on 
the fence rail where he enters a field, as 
if to mark the place to pass through, 
and these gnaws were looked upon as 
the very best places to set our traps. 
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When captured, the rabbit would often 
manage to turn around in the trap and 
we would find him facing the door. On 
such occasions the boy who is wise in 
rabbit lore will end up the trap until 
Mr. Rabbit reverses his position, for 
he does not like to stand on his head 
for any considerable time. Then he 
can grasp his hind legs and yank him 
out and end his career with a, blow on 
the back of his neck. In my first cap- 
ture the rabbit was facing me and I 
eagerly reached in to fetch him out by 
the head, but Br’er Rabbit resented 
such treatment by biting my fingers 
quite painfully. After that the hind 
legs were my best “holt.” Sometimes 








FIXING THE TRAP. 





other animals would be caught, such 
as the opossum, skunk or squirrel. If 
we happened to capture a skunk, it 
usually put that trap out of commis- 
sion for the season and we let the pris- 
oner go, provided he managed to dodge 
our missiles—thrown from a respecta- 
ble distance. During the Civil War 
one of my school mates had 48 traps 
in use and it was not unusual to cap- 
ture as many as 25 rabbits in one 
night. His mother had them ground 
into sausage meat and mixed with 
pork, half and half—forming an im- 
portant and toothsome article in the 
ménu of the farmhouse during those 
hard times. 


Later on, after the writer had 
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reached the more mature age of 10 
years, he became the proud owner of 
a single-barrel shotgun of about 16 
gauge and scorned the rabbit trap as 
altogether too juvenile. This gun had 
originally been of the flint-lock variety 
with a very long and sway-back sort of 
a barrel. It had been cut off to a rea- 
sonable length and the flint lock gave 
way to the plug and nipple, whereon to 
explode the percussion cap. I am per- 
fectly sure that the pride and satisfac- 
tion I had in my exploits with that 
ancient fire-arm, with its home made 
hickory ramrod held in place by a cot- 
ton string, could not be now equaled in 
the possession of the most exquisite 
specimen of the gun-maker’s art. To 
enjoy anything thoroughly, we must 
want it badly, and I had hungered and 
thirsted for that gun a long time. Here 
was a real gun that would shoot and it 
brought out in my nature the instincts 
of generations of forefathers who were 
all hunters. With this gun and one or 
two hounds to stir up the rabbits and 
keep them moving, I would mount a 
stump in a field of weeds and watch 
for the ripple among the stalks which 
told me where Br’er Rabbit was trying 
to outwit the dogs. It also told me 
where to shoot and I usually laid them 
out in fine style. One Christmas Day 
four of us bagged 60. 

When still-hunting for squirrels or 
turkeys, it was not uncommon to kick 
up a lone cottontail in the woods and 
he would scamper off at a great rate. 
If the shotgun were in use I would 
bowl him over in short order and there 
was a feeling of satisfaction in the art 
which only the hunter can understand. 
If using a small rifle, I would stop 
stock still the instant the rabbit 
started. This so excites the curiosity 
of Bunny that he usually runs but a 
short distance before stopping to see 
what frightened him. This stop was 


fatal, for it gave me time to draw a 
bead on him and his days were num- 
bered. 


One of my boy friends had an ambi- 
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tion to shoot, but never succeeded in 
killing game on the move. He pos- 
sessed a shotgun and a small dog, 
while a big briar patch near the house 
sheltered a wise old cottontail that 
was said to be lame in one leg. At any 
time Johnnie could have some sport 
with this old rabbit, for the small dog 
would soon hustle him out of the briars 
and keep him moving—Johnnie taking 
snap shots at him around the edges. 
In this way, his elder brothers said, 
Johnnie could get all the shooting he 
wanted—as long as his supply of am- 
munition held out and the rabbit still 
survived. But Johnnie could not 
endure the teasing of his brothers and 
finally left off gunning altogether, to 
the great satisfaction of the old cotton- 
tail which probably lived to a green 
old age. 

Once one of our neighbors caught a 
number of hawks in a peculiar way. He 
had observed a habit the hawks had of 
alighting on a pole in the field near 


the house. This pole had once been 
the centre pole of a straw stack. He 
set a small steel trap on the top of the 
pole and the hawk soon put his foot in 
it. In fact, he caught several of them 
—to the great satisfaction of his wife 
who had lost many small chickens by 
these robbers. 

Looking back at the sports of the 
small boy in those days of rabbit and 
squirrel hunting, there ever remains a 
halo of pleasure in the memory. To a 
boy whose instincts for the chase were 
as keen as mine, this smali game 
afforded as great pleasure as the pur- 
suit of larger game later on. What 
mattered it if the gun were old and 
rickety and the shot often home made, 
of old musket balls? We pursued our 
game with fully as much zest as the 
best equipped sportsman of the pres- 
ent day. 

Who wouldn’t be a boy, any way? I 
was one once and am not ashamed of 
it. 


Se 
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ROBIN THE TRAMP. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


I. 
With the first warm sigh from the south’ard 
borne 
Comes Robin the Tramp; 
In the same old suit he has always worn, 
The jolly scamp. 
Claw-hammer coat of hodden gray, 
Worn with a swagger—the same old way— 
And russet vest like the break o’ day— 
Robin the Tramp. 


Il. 
Last I knew he was headed south, 
Late in the fall; 
Looking some seedy and down in the mouth; 
His P. P. C. call 
Was rather brief, for the skies were gray; 
(Old Prob. had predicted snow that day), 
So he hit the trail and was far away, 
Ere evening fall. 


Ill, 


But he left his mark on my garden fence, 
Sly Robin the tramp, 
Like any hobo; then hied him hence 
To his southern camp; 
Knowing full well that a hand-me-out 
Awaited him when his springtime route 
Brought to my door the saucy lout, 
Robin the Tramp. 


Iv. 


“Got any worms this nice spring day?” 
Says Robin the Tramp; 
‘““Time to spade in the garden, I say, 
Mellow and damp!”’ 
Spring a’ready? Upon my word! 
I hadn’t noticed, until I heard 
The saucy call of the early bird— 
Robin the Tramp. 














THE JOYS OF TIPPE-CANOEING. 


By PROF. H. M. KINGERY. 


We have tried many forms of outing, 
and one lesson thoroughly learned is 
to avoid a fixed camp. No matter how 
beautiful the spot, no matter what ad- 
vantages it offers in the way of water, 
fishing and supplies, a stationary camp 
will grow monotonous. Given a light 
canoe, a small, swift stream and a well- 
selected equipment, and you may have 
an outing that will make you forever 
scorn the dullness of settling down in 
one place for all the vacation. 

One need not go far from home to 
enjoy such an outing. In almost any 
State may be found some small, clear 
stream with wooded banks and fre- 
quent riffles, which will afford you a 
highway, down which you can glide 
carrying home and kitchen with you. 
We have tried many rivers and creeks 
—once going to the source of the 
Mississippi and following that tiny 
“creek” for the first 200 miles of its 
course. Our own rushing, tumbling 
Sugar Creek has carried us on many 
a short cruise filled with mild adven- 
ture. But, of all our experiences, those 
we have had on the historic and ro- 
mantic Tippecanoe linger in our mem- 
ory with the most unfading charm. 
Its water is beautifully clear, its cur- 
rent swift, and, in its lower course, 


broken by countless riffles and stone 
dams, and its banks lined often for 
miles at a stretch with idyllic sward 
and shade. 

We numbered four—the perfect num- 
ber for a camping party. Each had his 
own canoe—2 of metal, 2 of canvas; 
all so light as to make portaging easy. 
We traveled by rail to Warsaw, in 
northeastern Indiana; thence by wagon 
8 miles to Tippecanoe Lake, whence the 
river issues. For the first few days we 
found the stream very small—often 
hardly a boat-length in width and a 
few inches deep—and much obstructed 
by fallen trees and jams of drift-wood. 
These gave us varied exercise and fre- 
quent wettings, and we concluded that 
for a mere pleasure trip the best place 
to “put in” was at the village of Tip- 
pecanoe (on the Nickel Plate Railroad), 
below which there are few such ob- 
structions. 

It was one day’s journey from Tip- 
pecanoe that we made our first island 

‘amp. We had passed the Bloomings- 
burg dam, built of logs and easy to lift 
our stuff over, and were searching both 
banks for the night’s camp ground, 
when, on rounding a bend, we saw in 
‘midstream what seemed to the hot, 
tired voyager an Eden—its green grass 
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and cool shade inviting us irresistibly. 
Within five minutes we had our traps 
on the shore, in five more our tent had 
been stretched by two of the party and 
a fire started by another, while the 
fourth sought a farmhouse in search 
of “ forage.” 

Supper was served within an hour 
of landing. The ménu comprised bread 
and nut butter, a squirrel shot that 
day, new potatoes boiled with their 
jackets on, and rich chocolate which 
had a flavor never realized indoors. 
Appetite was not wanting and the 
amounts consumed were astounding. 
Then it grew dark, and preparations 
for night were completed. A and B 
had set up the fly tent, made beds and 
brought in a great stack of fuel before 
supper; C had done the cooking; D 
had foraged and C and D washed 
dishes. Now came the “loafing hour,” 
when pipes were lighted, apples 
munched and stories told. A huge 
camp-fire blazed and roared, and by its 
light and that of the tiny lantern the 
daily rubber of whist was played, with 
a game of hearts for dessert. Some- 
times we read and discussed literary 
topics; sometimes we sat or lay in si- 
lence, except for an occasional ex- 
clamation of “I’m glad I’m alive.” 

Mosquitos are active in midsummer. 
When they became too numerous, or 
our netting failed to exclude them, we 
occasionally had a bad night; but once, 
in a fit of despair, C gathered up his 
blankets and spread them in the bot- 
tom of his canoe, which he then an- 
chored well out in the river. It wasa 
happy inspiration, for there no mos- 
quito came, and many were the nights 
we spent in our boats thereafter, rock- 
ing gently as they swung in the cur- 
rent, enjoying the fresh air and lulled 
to sleep by the varied voices of the 
night—the water, the rustle of leaves, 
the chirp of insects and the chorus of 
frogs, with now and then the ery of an 
owl or some prowling animal. Over- 
head the boundless depths of the sky 
drew us out of ourselves; and we felt 
better, slept better and were better 
With all outdoors for our chamber than 
we could have been in some stuffy tent 
or city bedroom. 

In the early morning one would take 
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his fly-rod and seek some nearby riffle, 
whence many a gamy bass was taken. 
Another, perhaps, would wander off 
with his rifle and now and then bring 
back a fat squirrel. These prizes, with 
an occasional chicken, served to relieve 
our diet of canned meats and fruits 
and we lived on the fat of the land. 

Breakfasting about 7,we broke camp 
and were off by 8 or 9. We had long 
double paddles, but were content often 
to drift with the current. A long noon 
was devoted to lunch and _ siesta. 
About 4 we began to look for a good 
camp, taking the first we reached after 
that hour that suited us. We had no 
schedule, but started, stopped and ate 
when we would—and found remark- 
able unanimity, especially on the last 
point. For drinking, we carried coffee, 
tea and cocoa, also lemons. We had a 
bottle of Sp. frumenti, but as A had 
charged it heavily with quinine, as a 
precaution against malaria, it did not 
find favor as a beverage. 

For three weeks we drifted and pad- 
dled at will, always camping over Sun- 
day and sometimes spending two or 
three days in some choice spot, but 
usually making “one night stands.” 
Sunlight and rain were showered upon 
us, and, like plants or savages, we 
throve under it; and when our beauti- 
ful Tippecanoe took its final plunge 
into the Wabash and lost its springlike 
waters in the muddy current of the 
larger stream, we felt as if we had lost 
an old friend. The discomforts were 
all forgotten, and there lingered only 
the memory of pleasant days of swift 
gliding and nights of rest on grassy 
bank or island—with the joy of re- 
lease from the bondage of routine and 
convention. 


SPORT IN THE MENDOCINO HILLS. 








It was on the morning of July 1 last 
that we started on our annual trip to 
the Elk Creek Country, in northern 
Mendocino County, California. Our 
party included Dr. Washington Dodge, 
Dr. E. G. Case, E. L. Young, E. M. 
Ford, W. P. Thomas (brother of the 
writer), F. M. Hargis and myself. All 
were from Ukiah, except Dr. Dodge 
(who is the popular assessor of the 
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City and County of San Francisco). To 
a stockman who dropped into camp 
one day, our cook remarked that our 
party consisted of 2 doctors, 2 lawyers, 
2 fighting men and a “scrub.” We 
were never able to ascertain which of 
us was the scrub nor which the fight- 
ing men. 

About 4 p. m. of the second day we 
arrived at the old Bennett Ranch, a 
half-mile west of Elk Creek. Located, 
as it is, in the yard of an old ranch- 
‘house, beneath the wide-spreading 
branches of two mighty oaks (through 
whose thick foliage the summer sun 
scarcely shines), with a fine spring and 
plenty of wood near at hand, a beauti- 
ful meadow just below, and with a 
prolific trout stream not more than a 
half-mile away, it is certainly an ideal 
camp ground. 

The meadow upon the margin of 
which our camp was located is one of 
Nature’s freaks. The country for miles 
around is rough and broken and cov- 
ered for the most part with a thick 
growth of juniper (a kind of scrub 
cedar), small pines and oak brush. Ex- 
cept from the standpoint of the sports- 
man, this whole country is practically 
valueless, with the exception of this 
meadow which consists of some 60 
acres of very fertile soil, level as a 
floor. It is always green, and, when 
viewed from the surrounding hills, re- 
minds one of a beautiful lake nestling 
there on the rough mountainside. 

Our camp was located right in the 
heart of a vast hunting ground, deer, 
bear, panther and various kinds of 
small game being quite abundant. 
Very little hunting is done during the 
summer season, however, except for 
deer, and this is the game we were 
looking for, although we would have 
taken a shot at a bear or panther had 
we run across one. To find does and 
small deer is an easy matter at almost 
any season of the year, but to find 
bucks is quite a different matter. In 
California the law forbids the killing 
of any deer without horns, and bucks 
may be lawfully killed only in the 
months of July, August and Septem- 
ber—the very months when they are 
the hardest to find. For the hunter 
who obeys the law, deer hunting in 
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this State requires hard work and a 
high degree of skill to insure success. 
None of our party went out the first 
afternoon; but, while the cook was pre- 
paring supper, we busied ourselves in 
fixing up around camp—some of the 
boys blowing up their air beds, while 
the rest of us, less fortunate, rustled 
around to find places for our bunks. 
After supper we spent a few. hours 
very pleasantly, talking over past ad- 
ventures and planning for the morrow. 
The entertainment so engrosses our at- 
tention that we are utterly oblivious 
to the flight of time, until the cook 
bawls out: “Ten o’clock! and if you 
fellows are going to get away by day- 
light, you’d better be turnin’ in.” 

By daylight the next morning we 
were ready for the start and by sun-up 
had crossed the river and were well up 
on Hull Mountain. The river referred 
to is Elk Creek, which drains a large 
scope of country lying between Sanhe- 
drim and Hull Mountains, the 2 high- 
est peaks in all that section of country. 
Soon after crossing Elk Creek, we 
divided—my brother, Dr. Dodge and 
Young going up one ridge; while Case, 
Ford and I went up another. It was 
our plan to come together some 3 miles 
farther up the mountain. We saw a 
number of deer on the way up, but all 
of them were does or small deer and 
not a shot was fired until our division 
of the party reached the place where 
we were to join the other boys. Just 
as we came out on the main ridge, we 
heard one of the boy’s guns, a quarter 
of a mile away. This shot was fol- 
lowed by another and another; then 
some one else joined in and it was not 
long until 3 guns were in action. ‘The 
fusillade continued intermittently for 
several minutes. We worked on up to 
where they were and found that they 
had scared up 3 old bucks and that 
only 1 of them had succeeded in get- 
ting out of the basin, which the boys 
were guarding closely. Young (who 
was watching on the lower side) told 
us that the 2 remaining bucks were 
either killed or badly wounded; so we 
surrounded the basin and sent the dogs 
into the brush. Old Top, the only dog 
we could depend on, first took the trail 
of the deer which had gone over the 
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ridge and while she was gone one of 
the bucks tried to sneak out of the 
gulch, but did not get far before 
Young brought him down. Top soon 
returned, took up the trail and worked 
up to the one Young had just finished; 
she then went back and took the trail 
of the third buck and very soon 
brought him to bay in a thick patch of 
brush where my brother’s rifle gave 
him his quietus. He proved to be a 
very fine 3-pointer and the other a nice 
forked horn. Two of the boys returned 
to camp with the game, while the rest 
of us went on up the mountain. We 
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ing discovered some large fresh tracks 
around this point, the boys decided 
that there was an old fellow lying 
somewhere in the basin below. So 
they concluded to wait for him to come 
out for his evening browse, as they 
knew he would do if there. They had 
not long to wait. Soon after they took 
their stations they heard a rustling in 
the leaves below and then a large buck 
walked out into a small open space and 
commenced feeding on the _ brush. 
Young saw the deer first and broke its 
back the first shot. 

For several days we hunted, fished 














A VIEW OF MEADOW CAMP. 





Saw several more deer, but got no good 
shots and all returned to camp about 
noon, ready to do justice to the good 
meal the cook had prepared for us. 
About sundown that evening Young 
and Ford concluded that they would 
take a little round; so they went 
across to a point of rocks about a quar- 
ter of a mile from camp, to take a look 
at the surrounding country. On the 
lower side of this point the growth of 
cedar and oak and pepper-wood is very 
thick, making it a good place for bucks 
to lie in hiding during the day. Hay- 


or lounged around camp, just as we 
were inclined. During this time we 
secured a number of bucks and caught 
all the trout we could make use of— 
the temptation to catch more being 
hard to resist. When Sunday morning 
came we resolved to do nothing but 
rest on that day. But along about 
noon, Ford (who had been talking all 
morning about its being wrong to shoot 
on Sunday) happened to glance in the 
direction of the meadow, and there— 
300 yards away—he saw an old buck 
quietly stealing across the field. 
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“Great jumpin’ gee-whittaker, fellers! 
look yonder!” and Ford made a wild 
rush for his gun. Every man in camp 
followed his example, but the buck, be- 
coming wise, took to flight and van- 
ished behind a friendly clump of trees. 
When the excitement was over, it was 
discovered that not a man in the whole 
outfit had his own gun. 

That evening Ford proposed a trip 8 
miles up the river to a place ,where 
we had found deer quite plentiful the 
previous season. The proposition was 
accepted by Dodge, Young and myself, 
and we started early the next morning. 
We did not find deer plentiful, how- 
ever, as, although we hunted hard all 
day, all we got for our trouble was one 
3-pointer which fell to Ford’s gun. The 
weather suddenly turned very warm, 
and Ford (who was not feeling very 
well when we started) drank more 
water than was good for him and 
along in the middle of the afternoon 
began to suffer intense abdominal 
pains. We returned with him to the 
place where we had left our camp out- 
fit, when Dr. Dodge took charge of him 
at once and by morning he was so 
much improved that we decided to go 
back to our permanent camp. We had 
gone but a little way, when we sud- 
denly came upon the most woe-begone 
specimen of humanity I have ever seen 
—a lost man, who had been wandering 
around in the mountains for more than 
4 days without a bite to eat, vainly en- 
deavoring to find camp. His face and 
hands were torn and bleeding; his feet 
and legs bruised and swollen so that 
he could hardly walk—his every ap- 
pearance indicating the terrible strain 
he had been under for 4 long days and 
nights. Much of the time he had been 
without water. He said he was wander- 
ing almost aimlessly about on the third 
day after being lost, when he came 
upon our trail and this he was follow- 
ing as fast as his weakened condition 
would permit when we met him on our 
return trip. When he discovered us, 
the expression on his face was a study: 
we all noticed it. It was an expres- 
sion of mingled surprise, relief and 
fear. He had wandered around hope- 
lessly so long that he was surprised 
when help finally came, and his relief 
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seemed to be mingled with a fear that 
we might not give him the aid he so 
sorely stood in need of. Poor man! 
It was easy to see to what an extrem- 
ity hardship and fasting had reduced 
him. We put him on our gentlest 
horse and took him to our camp, where 
both doctors took charge of him, and, 
after 3 days good care, succeeded in 
getting him in condition to travel. We 
were considerably surprised to learn 
that he was the Superintendent of the 
great German Hospital in San Fran- 
cisco. He had been camped on the 
south side of Mount Sanhedrim, near 
the summit, and had gone out early 
one morning to look for his mule. 
Without knowing it, he -had crossed 
the divide, and, having lost his bear- 
ings, every effort to get back to, camp 
carried him farther in the opposite 
direction. His gratitude to the mem- 
bers of our party knew no bounds, and 
after we had returned to our homes he 
showed his appreciation by various 
acts of courtesy and by innumerable 
remembrances. 

We had now been out 10 days and 
the time had come for breaking camp. 
The boys had all had more or less luck, 
but I had not yet succeeded in killing 
anything I could call my own. All 
hands were out the day before we 
started home in an effort to get some 
fresh meat to bring in, and, although 
we hunted faithfully, all we got that 
day was 1 small buck. This would not 
go very far when divided among the 
numerous friends who were depending 
on us for a taste of venison; so we held 
a consultation and it was decided that 
2 of us should take blankets and a lit- 
tle grub and start through the moun- 
tains in a homeward direction, while 
the balance of the party would take 
our outfit back to the wagons and meet 
us the next day at South Eel River, 
where it was understood we would 
come into the wagon road. It fell to 
Young and myself to make the trip 
through the mountains. So we saddled 
our horses and started about 5 p. m. 
for the summit of Sanhedrim. We 


reached the summit at 9 and camped 
for the night about half a mile from 
the Buttes—a favorite place for bucks. 
By 10 we had finished supper and 
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cared for our horses as best we could; 
then we spread our blankets on the 
softest spot we could find and were 
soon fast asleep. Breakfast was soon 
disposed of the next morning, and by 
the time it was light enough to see we 
were headed for the Buttes. About a 
quarter of a mile above the Buttes I 
discovered a deer some 400 yds. below 
us and called Young’s attention to it. 
Looking at it through his glass, he pro- 
nounced it a good buck. As Young 
had already bagged pretty near the 
limit, it was decided that he would 
stay and watch while I made a sneak, 
The deer had no suspicion of our pres- 
ence and was feeding around in the 
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was with me—the old fellow dropping 
in his tracks. Supposing he was alone, 
I started down to where he had fallen, 
without reloading my gun, and the 
first thing I knew an immense buck 
with widespreading horns charged up 
from the gulch right toward me and 
not more than 20 yds. away; but, be- 
fore I could reload, he whirled back 
out of sight. He soon came into view 
again and I turned loose—firing 3 
shots at him as he ran around the hill- 
side, when he again disappeared be- 
hind the rising ground. About this 
time another, just as big, came tearing 
around the mountainside below me, 
not knowing where the shooting was 














A BEAR EPISODE IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
Compliments of J. Mayne Batrmorg, San Francisco. 


See article “ A Bear Encounter” on next page. 





tall grass under a water maple. I soon 
reached a point some 70 yds. from him 
and climbed up out of the ravine to a 
place whence I could see him, when I 
found that he had either heard or 
scented me and was looking intently in 
my direction. I saw at once that it 
was a nice 3-pointer and instantly 
raised my gun to shoot, but no sooner 
had I started to take sight than I dis- 
covered that my front sight was out of 
order. I am usually a quick shot, but 
this time I hesitated—trying to get a 
bead on the game. He was standing 
in the shade, and, although I was so 
close to him, it was difficult to tell 
when I had him covered. I finally 
pulled the trigger, and, this time, luck 


coming from. I shot twice at him, 
when he, too, went into the gulch out 
of my sight. Glancing around, I dis- 
covered the other one going across the 
ridge about 100 yds. away and again 
turned my attention to him. Then 
Young commenced firing. also. We 
shot at him till he went out of sight, 
but neither of us touched him. I then 
turned round, just in time to see the 
last buck come out of the ravine lower 
down, and fired 2 shots at him, and, 
as he went over the point, could see 
that he was wounded. We put old 
Top after the first one that had gone 
over the ridge and she ran it down the 
mountain a long distance and returned 
—showing that the buck had escaped 
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unhurt. Then, taking up the trail of 
the other, she ran it for about half a 
mile and brought it to bay. I hurried 
on down to where they were and found 
the buck standing on a rock, with Top 
below him and baying with all her 
might. It was a beautiful yet pathetic 
sight. The wounded buck stood there 
with his big horns proudly elevated 
and every now and then he would 
shake them at his tormentor in a 
grandly defiant manner. There is 
something about an old buck when 
brought to bay that always excites my 
pity and admiration. After watching 
the game for a little while I gave it the 
coup de grace with a bullet through 
the neck. To say that he was a beauty, 
is putting it mildly: he was very large 
and in splendid condition. Being pretty 
well satisfied with our morning’s hunt, 
we put the deer on our horses and 
started for Eel River, where we ar- 
rived about noon. The boys had heard 
us shooting and were anxiously wait- 
ing to see whether or not we had any- 
thing to add to our scant larder and 
when we came in Dr. Dodge let out a 
yell which might have been heard a 
mile away. We celebrated the event 
with a “big eat ”—the best the Eel 
River Hotel could afford. Then, after 
an hour’s rest and a plunge bath in the 
river, we started for home. A 30-mile 
drive in the afternoon brought us to 
Ukiah and closed the outing for the 
season. J. R. THOMAS. 
Ukiah, California. 
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A BEAR ENCOUNTER. 
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Amidst the rugged fastnesses of the 
Siskiyou Mountains of Northern Cali- 
fornia, near the Oregon boundary line, 
is to be found the habitat of the sturdy 
old grizzly bear. No mountains are 
too high and no forests too dense for 
Old Eph. Far up—among the tower- 
ing cliffs, the deep cafions and brooding 
timber—he delights to spend his hiber- 
nating period. When spring draws 
nigh, Ephraim shakes off his dreamy 
torpor and ambles forth in search of 
pabulum. Very often he directs his 
shuffling movements toward the moun- 
tain’s base. Frequently he invades the 
valleys. If these valleys are settled, so 
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much the better; for settlers invariably 
have stock and there are boundless 
opportunities for foraging. His Bear- 
ship is not in the least fastidious in his 
tastes. He decidedly prefers pork— 
though beef, mutton or plain horse- 
flesh will answer. He never hesitates, 
but proceeds in his awkward way to 
appropriate whatever comes in sight— 
and is reachable. Like the famous 
man-eating tiger, when he gets a taste 
of human flesh, the grizzly, once he 
feasts on pork, mutton or colt’s meat, 
loves to stick to that diet, and will 
usually persist in his predatory excur- 
sions until the long-suffering settlers 
rise in their might and smite him hip 
and thigh. A general hunt is organ- 
ized and the whole region is scoured 
by men and dogs. In these extensive 
round-ups, old Bruin is generally-anni- 
hilated. When thus beset, he generally 
heads straight for his native fastnesses 
in the mountains; but this is one of the 
first things his relentless pursuers 
seek to prevent. His line of retreat is 
cut off and he has no alternative save 
to face the music and die heroically in 
the last ditch. Generally he pays for- 
feit with his life. 

Recently a large grizzly was killed 
in one of the valleys near the base of 
Mount Shasta. He had been destroy- 
ing stock, and the settlers declared a 
war of extermination. However, the 
bear was slain, not by one of the hunt- 
ers but by a young Swede of 18, who, 
with his young brother, was out look- 
ing for stray cattle. Bruin was making 
rapid tracks for his mountain home, 
when the young man suddenly ran 
afoul of him in an open place. The 
surprise was mutual. Eph made off, 
but the young Swede at once began 
sending lead into his carcass. He had 
a big bore repeater and passed the 
balls up fast—the fifth shot bringing 
Ursus to earth. Our young friend did 
not fully realize the danger he had 
thus incurred, until the fracas was all 
over. When skinned, the bear weighed 
nearly 900 lbs. The younger brother 


(who happened to have his camera 
along) took a photo of the scene during 
the fusillade, as may be seen. 
J. MayNE BALTIMORE. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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OHIO FISHING 


NOTES AND COMMENT. 


By CHARLES GRIFFITH. 


Devotees of Izaak Walton—particu- 
larly those residing in Crawford 
County, Ohio—are now realizing the 
happiest dreams of the angler. They 
are fortunate in living in a country 
that abounds in some of the gamiest 
fish as well as the “sluggards;” for 
this section affords several different 
kinds of fish, and, if you cannot catch 
one kind, your chances are good for 
the other. The banks of the Sandusky, 
Whetstone, Sycamore, Brokensword 
and other Crawford County streams 
are already being visited by little 
groups of fishermen, who report very 
satisfactory catches. 

Among the “ sluggards ” to be found 
in the streams hereabouts are the 
black sucker, red horse, mullet, bull- 
head and common carp. The first three 
and the last-named belong to the 
acanthopterygious fishes, having spin- 
ous rays in the first of the 2 dorsal 
fins. The first 3 of this family possess 
nearly cylindrical bodies and the scales 
are large. There are 2 widely sepa- 
rated dorsal fins, the first of which has 
only 4 stiff, sharp spines; the teeth are 
extremely fine, the gullet being closed 
by an extraordinary development of 
the pharyngeal bones, so that only soft 
and thin food can pass down it. The 
color of the mullet is steel-grey on the 
back, with bluish and yellow reflec- 
tions; the belly silvery white; the 
flanks with a few lines of rosy brown. 
The black sucker and the red horse 
resemble the mullet very much in 


many ways: the back of the sucker is 
black and it is more slender than the 
mullet; the red horse is so named from 
the fact that is has red fins and a red- 
dish-grey back. These three kinds of 
fish are caught mostly with hook and 
line, with angle worms as bait; they 
are very bony and their flesh soft but 
sweet. The catfish and common carp 
are too well known to need descrip- 
tion; they are very plentiful in the 
streams and ponds and are caught 
with hook and line. Sweet corn, 
strung on a common sized hook, or 
bread dough are the favorite baits 
for the latter. 

Of the game fish that abound here, 
large-mouth and small-mouth black 
bass, sunfish, goggle eyes and blue 
gills may be mentioned. The large- 
mouth black bass is a member of the 
sunfish family and its distribution is 
greater than that of any other game 
fish. This fish is larger and more 
robust than the small-mouth and is a 
member of the acanthopterygious 
class. The maximum weight is about 
5 lbs. Its color is lighter than the 
small-mouth, running more to bronze 
than black and green. This fish is 
also known as the straw bass, moss 
bass, grass bass, marsh bass and 
Oswego bass—some experts calling it 
the straw bass and the small-mouth 
the black bass for brevity. The large- 
mouth has only 10 or 11 rows of scales 
on the cheek and the small-mouth has 
16 or 17, so it is easy to distinguish 
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them. Dr. Henshall declares that, 
under the same conditions, both are 
equal for gameness; but others assert 
that the large-mouth is not to be com- 
pared with the small-mouth. This 
opinion is generally expressed by men 
who have fished where conditions were 
different and does not carry the weight 
Henshall’s does. The large-mouth 
black bass prefers still waters with 
plenty of vegetation; its feeding habits 
are similar to those of the* small- 
mouth, although it is more partial to 
frogs and minnows; it prefers to spawn 
on gravel or sand, but will make a 
nest on the mud or clay bottom, and 
this is one of the chief causes for its 
greater distribution in the streams of 
this locality; it will rise to a fly, but is 
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Buckeye and other small lakes in the 
State; while the lakes of Indiana and 
Michigan tempt a large number of 
sportsmen who spend their allotted 
fishing time in the lands of the 
Hoosiers and the Wolverenes. 
Bucyrus, O. CHARLES GRIFFITH. 


IN THE PARK RAPIDS DISTRICT. 





I contend that every man who, in the 
effort to earn an honest living, spends 
11 months of the calendar year within 
the precincts of an office is entitled to 
the odd month, and should occupy that 
time entirely outside of his office 
and in an attempt to recuperate and 
strengthen himself for the next period 
of work. How much better can one 








OUR CAMP AT CROW WING LAKE, 


Amateur photo by E. S. Rice, Chicago. 





mostly caught with the minnow. The 
streams here are too shallow for boat 
fishing, consequently nearly all fish- 
ing is done from the banks. Bank 
trolling by means of a long pole, with 
minnow or spoon hook, is a favorite 
way to fish for the large-mouth black 
bass. It is seldom that one is caught 
with a dead minnow. The goggle eye 
and sunfish are generally caught with 
small minnows, but they sometimes 
bite readily at worms, crab tails and 
meat rind. A great many Crawford 
County and Bucyrus fishermen spend 
2 or 3 weeks fishing in waters in dif- 
ferent parts of the State; some go to 
Lake Erie, others to the Lewiston and 
Licking County reservoirs, a few to 


thus occupy this odd month than by 
getting as close to Nature as possible 
by life under tent, in the green woods 
and by beautiful lakes such as are 
found in the far northern part of one 
of the most interesting and valuable 
of the 46 States constituting our Union 
—Minnesota? 

About the middle of July last, our 
party arrived in St. Paul; thence’ to 
Dorset, over the Great Northern Rail- 
way. Here we were met by Clark 
Thomas and Geo. Miller than whom no 
better guides tread the broad wood- 
lands of our great Northwest. Our 
first camp was pitched upon the banks 
of Crow Wing lake; our tents embrac- 
ing a large wall tent, containing our 
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beds, a smaller wall tent for the com- 
missariat, a tent and fly (under which 
we ate our meals) and finally a com- 
fortably equipped tent for the guides. 

For several days we fished Crow 
Wing and adjacent lakes, taking but 
what we could use of the finny tribes 
—amongst which we _ enumerated 


which point we paddled our canoes 
(portaging when necessary) through 
Bad Axe, Big Sand, Little Sand, Man 
Trap and many other lakes whose 
names I cannot now recall. These 
lakes range in width from a half mile 
to 3 and 4 miles; in length, from a 
mile or two to 10 ora dozen. A paddle 
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WHERE ONE'S APPETITE IS ALWAYS GOOD. 


Compliments of E. 8. Rice, Chicago. 





the great Northern pike, black bass, 
wall-eyed pike, crappies, and, last 
but not least, the festive and scrappy 
museallonge. Breaking camp at this 
point and sending forward our equip- 
age a matter of 20 miles, we next 
camped upon Stocking Lake, from 


in our little canoes a matter of 12, 15 
or even 20 miles in a day and covering 
portages through woods and over hill- 
tops—an aggregate of 3 or 4 miles— 
was not considered by our husky 
guides as more than child’s play. A 
little severe upon your correspondent 
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at the outset, he grew to enjoy and 
take his part in the hardships. The 
cooking was attended to by our guides, 
who, with a piece of bacon, a quarter- 
section or two of muscallonge, a little 
corn meal and a drawing of coffee, 
could in a few moments place before 
a hungry man a feast that would glad- 
den the heart of the most fastidious 
club man. Invited to the home of 
our chief guide, it was my pleasure to 
meet Frank Thomas (his brother), as 
well as the sisters of these gentlemen. 
They are of Indian extraction, good 
sare-takers of a home and intelligent. 
Our party returned to Chicago in- 
vigorated, glad to be alive and once 
more with our friends, and, while we 
have no malice toward those of our 
fellow-men who, with opportunities 
equal to our own, spend a vacation on 
piazzas and in the ball-room of fash- 
ionable resorts, we are sorry for them 
and invite a trial of our methods of 
racation. K. 8S. Rice. 


——__.——___ 


AS TO FLY FISHING. 





Your Minnesota correspondent: who 
wants to learn the art of fly fishing 
could probably get some of the schools 
of correspondence to start him on the 
right path at so much per letter; but 
he evidently knows how much such 
instruction is worth. It is impressed 
upon me by what experience I have 
had that few men know it all, but 
many think they do. Up to the time 
I was 15 I never saw an artificial bait 
of any kind; I dug the worms and my 
father caught the trout. The first 
one I ever caught was landed in the 
top of a beech near Winhall, Vermont, 
and my father had to help get it down. 

After the Civil War an old naval 
officer made a trip with my father to 
the Sinnemahoning, in Potter County, 
Pa., and expected to do great things 
with his collection of flies. He was 
the most disgusted of men when he 
found the width of the stream limited 
to 20 ft., and when he finally caught a 
sucker on one of his best flies the old 
man went out of business with a con- 
siderable amount of hard-weather talk. 
The rest of the party used worms or 
hoppers, the latter always when pos- 
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sible, and when, on the second day, 
my father returned from nobody knew 
where in the mountains with 10 Ibs. 
of trout of fine size, the captain went 
to work with bait and had as much 
fun as any one. 

Asa rule, the ily fishers are the most 
perfect of all liars among the disciples 
of Izaak Walton: that is where the 
expression comes from. We all know 
what “too fly” means, and when you 
hear a man telling of a cast of 175 ft. 
(L have heard it), you realize how lit- 
tle sense a liar can have. It may be 
that such things stimulate beginners 
to noble ends and make good fly fish- 
ers of them, but when a beginner tries 
to cast 40 ft. without success he is apt 
to get discouraged. 

I think that some of the rainbow 
killers at Gunnison, Colo., would be 
delighted to show our Stillwater friend 
how it is done. There are no better 
tly casters than Mr. McDougall and 
Dr. Sanford of that place. Mrs. McDou- 
gall landed a 12-lb. rainbow last sum- 
mer with her own tackle and received a 
$50 reward offered by the Denver Post 
for any such catch of over 10 Ibs. I 
nce received from E. P. Shove, then 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Gunnison, the skin of a rainbow weigh- 
ing 12 lbs.; it was 29 inches long and 
was mounted and is now in the Den- 
ver Club. The hook with which it 
was taken was in the jaw and looked 
about as small as a cucumber seed. 

What little I know of fly casting 
was shown me by Dr. Sanford one day 
on the Gunnison, but I hardly think 1 
shall ever try to rival him: to watch 
him cast a coachman 60 ft. away in a 
whirl of the river, with a gentleness 
that tossed it upon the water like a 
feather from a passing bird, was one 
of the most enjoyable of sights. When 
he struck a 2-lb. rainbow, it was 
strangely exciting to watch his easy 
and perfect manipulation of the reel, 
until the dip-net did its work and the 
fish was in the creel. There is no way 
to tell how to do these things; I have 
one of the best and handsomest of 
books ever written upon the topic of 
Flies, but not a line to tell how to 
cast is in the work. You have to get 
wet to learn to swim, and you must be 
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shown at the river’s edge how to use 
the fly. 

I have caught trout in the Brazos, 
in New Mexico, three at a time, and 
any kind of fly or hook would do. I 


‘have tried 4 kinds of flies on a sullen 


trout, as I hid behind a bunch of 
weeds, and finally landed him with a 
Black Gnat that no other fish had ever 
risen to. In the Grand River riffles 
we used to tie a small stone to our 
lines and sink the flies, any kind, to 
the bottom for suckers. We caught 
all we wanted to—big, yellow-bellied 
fellows that made a great fuss for a 
half a minute and came in like sticks 
afterwards. 

Almost every fisherman has _ his 
favorite flies, but the Coachman, the 
Hackles and the Professors have most 
admirers. No one in Colorado is with- 
out one of these kinds. No doubt 
most of the fancy flies are no better 
than hundreds of others, but we 
remember them for what they have 
aone and sing their praises with con- 
fidence. 

What sort of fly to use, depends 
entirely on the fish; they settle the 
matter for you, though they often 
refuse them all. The first thing to 
iearn is to put the fly where you want 
it, and the rest will only excite new 
interest in the sport. Tell those who 
want to learn, to take a trip to the 
west slope of the Rockies, if they want 
a good place to practice in. 

CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


——————— 


BAIT CASTING IN SALT WATER 

My experience with rod, reel and 
artificial baits, in salt water, is limited 
to two winters on the east coast of 
Florida. Besides the elegant sport 
afforded by casting in the shallow salt 
water that in olden times comprised 
the beach of the Atlantic and is now 
divided by a reef overgrown with veg- 
etation and misnamed Indian River, 
my special hobby was to personally 
demonstrate the advantages of bait- 
casting and artificial baits over the 
ordinary method of still fishing or 
trolling for the salt-water beauties. It 
didn’t take long to satisfy us that the 
waters were well stocked with some 25 


varieties of gamy fish that will dart 
after and grab any kind of an arti- 
ficial bait. From memory I will name 
what I can remember of the varieties 
which we caught, omitting some of 
Jesser importance, giving the minimum 
und maximum weight of each kind. 
Among those caught were the barra- 
cuda, 20 to 75 Ibs.; the Spanish mack- 
erel, 2 to 10 lbs.; the pompano, 2 to 6 
Ibs. (this excellent fish, being a very 
shy biter, is usually more successfully 
iaken with nets than with any baits, 
whether artificial or natural); the 
cavalle, 5 to 25 lbs.—a low-grade food 
fish, this, but a gamy biter and com- 
ing readily to the surface; the bluefish, 
% to 20 lbs. and a lively biter; the ser- 
geant fish, 5 to 20 Ibs. and a ready 
biter; the groupers, 2 to 60 Ibs.; and 
the sea bass or jew-fish, which take 
almost any kind of running artificial 
bait. The little mangrove snapper, 1 
to 3 lbs., is a good biter for any kind 
of under-water lure kept in motion 
and an excellent food fish. The chan- 
nel bass (misnamed the red drum) is 
a ready biter but a heavy, dead-weight 
fighter, hugging the bottom, but still 
inclined to make the angler “ go some.” 
He weighs from 6 to 50 Ibs. and the 
larger sizes have to be handled with 
care, being frequently lost by break- 
ing the line, if you use light-weight 
tackle (which is just the kind to use 
if you wish to enjoy rare sport). Then 
there is the well-known sea trout, 3 
to 12 lbs.—a good fighter and an excel- 
lent table fish. There are several oth- 
ers which memory does not just now 
recall—-making in all a handsome vari- 
ety of salt-water fish of excellent qual- 
ity that readily respond to the gentle- 
manly art of bait casting. 

Bait casting may rightly be called 
an artistic method of trolling, and one 
may float up, down or across Indian 
River, thoroughly casting an area 10 
to 12 rods wide. Bait casting for sea 
trout has its special advantages. These 
fish go in schools and the native ang- 
jers (who persistently follow the 
method of trolling with a squid), when 
they hook a sea trout, turn around and 
run backward and forward, trolling 
over the same ground, knowing that 
several others are almost sure to be 
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there. On several occasions I noticed 
anglers with 2 trolling lines, and when 
they caught a sea trout they were 
almost certain to catch one on each 
line. But the bait caster will drop 
anchor immediately upon landing a 
sea trout, for he then knows that he is 
in the right place to land several oth- 
ers. A majority of the above-named 
fish approach the bait from behind, 
exactly contrary to the methodswf the 
black bass, North or South. I believe 
a black bass very rarely, if ever, 
attacks a bait from the rear. If he 
comes to it in a direct line behind it, 
he will pass around to the side to take 
it in his front jaws, sidewise. It is 
essential that all underwater lures for 
black bass should have the hooks 
attached to the sides. It is of no use 
to have any at the bottom. Not so 
with surface baits. The determination 
to keep their nose under water causes 
the bass to bite at the bottom of the 
bait; so that, for surface baits, good 
size is of advantage, while, for under- 
water baits, the smaller lures are the 
more to be preferred. But to return 
to the sea fish: Most of them take the 
lure into the mouth, rather than 
between the lips; they gulp it in, 
rather than nipping at it. The more 
we learn of the habits of attack 
adopted by our game fish, the more 
we learn the importance of having our 
lures properly hooked up. 

I cannot close this article without 
mentioning the sublimity of a winter 
trip to the salt-water bayous and fresh- 
water lakes of Florida. To leave the 
rigors of winter and go to a land of 
delightful summer time, to there sur- 
prise our migratory birds with an unex- 
pected “ Howdy do,” is an experience 
not to be forgotten. The clear atmos- 
phere and dry, warm air of the south- 
ern peninsula—a comparatively nar- 
row strip of land lying between two 
oceans and bathed in salt atmosphere 
—is found by the tourist to be every- 
thing that it ever has been advertised 
to be. A winter spent in southern 


Florida is about that much time added 
to the life of the lover of field sports, 
and the semi-invalid will find the 
change of untold benefit to him. 

I have not yet visited the Gulf Coast, 
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but hope to go there next winter, as 
I believe that the best angling is to 
be found in the shallow salt water of 
that side of the State and for bass in 
the fresh water, and I also believe that 
game of all kinds is more plentiful on 
that side. By consulting a map, you 
will see how the inland salt waterways 
of the east coast are cut off from the 
ocean, the great feeder of fish life. 
Indian River constitutes most of it and 
it has three or four inlets or connec- 
tions with the sea, only one of which 
has much capacity. On the other 
hand, Tampa Bay, Sarasota Bay and 
Charlotte Harbor, on the Gulf Coast, 
are wide open to the ocean—giving us 
ample assurance that the angling in 
these waters will be as good a half- 
century hence as it is today. Gill net- 
ting is admissable and in fact a regu- 
lar business in all these waters, hence 
the necessity for free communication 
with the sea. My next article will tell 
how I managed to catch twice as many 
bluegills with a casting outtit, includ- 
ing an artificial underwater lure, than 
~ others in the same boat could catch 
with the still-fishing outfit of cane 
pole, little linen line, angle-worm bait 
and the usual “yank ’em out’ move- 
ment. Bait Caster. 


A NOTABLE ANGLING CONTEST. 








The unattached fisherman can have 
lots of fun, of course; but in an unso- 
cial way, usually. The Niagara County 
Anglers’ Club, which claims the proud 
distinction of being the banner fishing 
club of the Empire State, put a new 
reading on one of Izaak Walton's say- 
ings when it was organized, 19 years 
ago. “All that love virtue be quiet 
and go a-angling,” wrote the patron 
saint of the rodmen. It was decided 
that the true angler (certainly a lover 
of virtue) deserved no warning to be 
quiet and might obtain the highest 
recreation by going fishing in conge- 
nial company. So, Art. II of the Niag- 
ara club’s constitution reads as fol- 
lows: 


The particular object of this association is recreation 
in angling for game fish, target and game shooting, and 
the promotion and elevation of such sports amongst its 
members. 
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This object was then strengthened 
by another article, providing for an 
annual tournament, which has been 
faithfully observed these 18 years— 
our 18th annual being on a more elab- 
orate scale than ever before. As the 
large 4-page poster announced, in 
great red and black letters, this annual 
meet was “let loose in Rensselaer 
upon invitation of the Rensselaer 
County Rod and Gun Club.” The edi- 
tor of Sports AFIELD, in sending his 
regrets at not being able to attend, 
declared that he would give a leg to 
go—adding “but these be strenuous 
times here.” If he delights in strenu- 
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programme is printed a schedule of 
points; for example, black bass counts 
50, trout 55, pickerel 25, perch 5—the 
winning side being tendered a banquet 
at the close of the contest by the los- 
ers. Here again the law of compensa- 
tion is invoked, as the victors are com- 
pelled to make all the speeches, on the 
theory that they ought, in all fairness. 
to tell how they did it. The club, in 
accordance with a constitutional provi- 
sion, presents a solid gold badge to the 
member capturing the largest small- 
mouth black bass. This year, 32 fine 
prizes were offered: 16 for each club 
—from the largest string of trout and 

















A SUMMER DAY AT SNYDER'S LAKE. Rensselaer County, New York. 


Amateur photo by Joun McLaren. 





ous times, he should have come, albeit 
he would have required both legs to 
keep up with the procession. 

As intimated, the quiet angler may 
sneak off by himself and fib about his 
catch to his entire satisfaction; but the 
gregarious angler fishes out in the 
open, under the eyes of an opponent; 
his loss of an opportunity to “ stretch ” 
his story being compensated for by the 
fact that material prizes await his suc» 
cess, to say naught of the plaudits of 
spectators. The Niagara club divides 
its members and guests into two sides 
(wearing the blue and the orange), led 
by skilled captains of the rod. On the 


the largest string of bass, down to a 
green hat for the best guide from 
Rensselaer and a hunter’s watch for 
“the most guyed” from Niagara. 

The invitation from the Rensselaer 
club was in itself a reminder that the 
Niagara organization does not devote 
itself entirely to pleasure. Three years 
ago the latter organized the Rensselaer 
club, which today numbers 167 mem- 
bers. Taking its cue from the parent 
society (which has in 18 years stocked 
Niagara County lakes and streams 
with no less than 100,000,000 fish fry, 
fingerlings and vyearlings—including 
trout, whitefish, muscallonge, pike and 
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perch), the young club has remodeled 
the county game laws and strictly en- 
forced them—replenishing the brooks 
and lakes, so that Rensselaer today is 
the Mecca of anglers from all over New 
York State. Certain it is that the 
Niagara club restored the toothsome 
whitefish to Lake Ontario; while the 
Rensselaer club has_ re-introduced 
Salmo fontinalis to his ancient home 
in the romantic foothills of the Berk- 
shires. ; 











Pres. John R. McLaren. Pres. M. H. Hoover. 
District Atty. Stockwell. Postmaster Hatch. 


There was something doing, from the 
time that Club Conductor Weaver 
shouted All Aboard! and the two spe- 
cial Pullmans pulled out of Lockport. 
The club streamers, covering an entire 
side of each car, proclaimed from 
west to east that the Niagara County 
Anglers’ Club was going 325 miles to 
fish. At 7:19 the train glided out and 
rushed into Albany at 3:35, just as 
daylight was streaking the hills beyond 
the Hudson. There special trolley 
‘ars were in waiting and the high-hook 
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banner, with the black bass rampant, 
tails flaunting towards their noses, 
was flung to the mild morning air. 
There were sleeping berths on the way 
across the State but few sleepers, yet 
the doughty anglers were in high spir- 
its. Postmaster Hatch insisted upon 
saluting the Federal arsenal at Water- 
vliet and the Government building at 
Troy, using his pet split bamboo as a 
flag-staff. At Albia, in the Troy 
suburbs, President McLarea of the 
Rensselaer club met the visitors 75 
strong, and presented them with the 
key to the 99 trout streams and dozen 
lakes beyond classic Mount Ida as well 
as a 6-foot key, warranted to fit every 
bait-box and ice-chest in the shire. It 
was a merry breakfast that the guests 
and hosts enjoyed at the hotel, just 
before lining up for the contest. The 
meal disposed of, the captains and lieu- 
tenants called their hosts into line; the 
quartermaster apportioned the sup- 
plies; the grand marshal wheeled the 
carryalls in readiness, and the com- 
mand was given to start for the various 
lakes and streams. The rules require 
that a blue and an orange man shall 
fish together in friendly rivalry in each 
boat. The trout anglers paired off 
similarly. During the progress of the 
tournament, bulletins were telephoned 
to the headquarters of the officers— 
aides-de-camp being hurried off to sec- 
tions where special orders or advice 
seemed necessary. The quartermaster 
was kept busy hurrying supplies to 
thirsty and hungry fishermen, while 
the commodore and rear-admirals in 
this mimic warfare were kept busy 
answering requisitions to replace leaky 
or unwieldy craft with better boats. 
At the end of the first day mighty 
deeds were recounted and the scores 
footed up. It was found, when returns 
were all in, that the orange side (which, 
like the blue, was composed of both 
Niagara and Rensselaer anglers) had 
scored 3,725 points, against 3,545 for 
their opponents. Capt. Ferguson, the 
crack fisherman of Rensselaer, quietly 
gave orders to his men to drop the 
trout fishing the second day, as the 
streams were too roily for satisfactory 
results, and to devote their efforts to 
bass and pickerel. These tactics won 












































on the second day for the blues by a 
score of 8,565 to 7,905 for the over- 
confident oranges. 

Two hundred men sat down to the 
banquet, the grand finale of this unique 
contest, the second evening. President 
McLaren of Rensselaer made an ideal 
toastmaster. The Scotchman bubbled 
over with wit and humor and many 
were the bonny tales and merry gibes 
that his own jests provoked. County 
Judge Tierney and Col. Arthur Mac- 
Arthur flashed the brightest blades for 
the hosts, while they met post-prandial 
foemen worthy of their steel in Dis- 
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arrived at camp he could display to the 
view of his expectant comrades as 
many grayling as there were trout to 
the credit of his day’s sport. Oh! I 
remember the glow of the camp-fire, as 
it cast its fitful gleams and flashes of 
now bright and far reaching, now soft 
and mellow light over the cone-covered 
earth, where the tents had been erected 
under the pines. It beckoned a hearty 
welcome—extending an assurance of 
good cheer to all who should gather 
there in friendly, peace-abiding spirit. 
Supper over, the merry party gathers 
about the little heap of crackling 
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A STRING OF “YORK STATE" BASS. 





trict Attorney Burt G. Stockwell, 

Postmaster Charlie W. Hatch and 

Lawyer J. Frank Smith of Lockport. 
Lockport, N. Y. M. H. Hoover. 


CONCERNING THE GRAYLING. 








In two or three magazine articles 
recently published, allusion is made to 
the extinction of that gamiest of game 
fishes, the grayling. The mere mention 
of this species of the finny tribe arouses 
within me glorious memories of: the 
days when the streams of Northern 
Michigan still gave life and freedom to 
the grayling—so many of them in fact 
that when the weary but happy angler 





fagots, pipes are lighted, and each one 
just naturally drops into as comfort- 
able a position as is possible to find. 
The mosquitoes are vengeful and per- 
haps Mother Earth seems a trifle hard 
to tired limbs—but what of that? The 
outing is well worth all these little 
vexations and troubles. Here the expe- 
riences of the day are recounted and 
these lead to memories of other out- 
ings past and gone. Then, one by one, 
these weary Nature lovers seek their 
beds of blanket-covered evergreen 
boughs. In the silence of the star- 
lighted June evening the stream glides 
peacefully on, and, aided by its musical, 
harmonious tinkling, the goddess Sleep 
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is wooed and won. That is the picture 
thrown upon the screen of memory as 
I read of that almost extinct species, 
the grayling. 

Billy Mershon of Saginaw—that 
peerless good fellow and ardent fisher- 
man—with a party of friends, I am 
told, went to an isolated little stream 
in the Lower Peninsula a few years 
ago and succeeded in capturing a half- 
dozen or so fair specimens of grayling; 
but I have fished many of the principal 
streams of the State during the past 5 
years and have not taken a single gray- 
ling; nor have I seen or heard of any 
other angler’s taking one during that 
time. They have been replaced by the 
trout, however,and these same streams 
are aS great sources of health and 
pleasure-giving sport as ever, save that 
the memory of the grayling still clings, 
and will for some time to come. 
Whether it was the trout, or, as some 
believe, the running of logs on the 
streams that accomplished their anni- 
hilation, 1 am not prepared to state. 
Certain it is, they are gone. 

Some—yea, scores—of America’s 
most famous anglers have whipped 
these streams. I recall as I write one 
of those angling excursions, the mem- 
ory of which is particularly keen 
because of a certain little harmless 
bit of fun connected with it. Mayor 
Carter Harrison, if I remember right, 
was a member of the party; then there 
was Ed. Ellicott, Chicago’s chief elec- 
trician; P. Kindler (a popular sporting 
goods dealer of Saginaw) was another 
member, and the balance of the party 
consisted of “ Brad” (A. J. Bradford), 
the guide, L. A. Carpenter (a Baldwin 
merchandise dealer) and the writer. 
Our party started from Baldwin for a 
12-mile drive to the Little Manistee 
shortly after noon and arrived at our 
destination in time to get the camp in 
readiness and enjoy an hour’s sport 
before supper. That evening stories 
were told and the conversation ran 
from one subject to another, until 
some one told a snake story. Among 
the various varieties, rattlers were 
mentioned. 

“Speaking of rattlers,” said Carpen- 
ter, as his 6 ft. 2 of avoirdupois lay 
stretched before the fire, “did any of 
you ever see one on this river?” (Car- 
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penter winked at me and I replied in 
the affirmative). “So did I,” continued 
Carpenter; “I killed a whole nest of 
them down below the club house last 
summer.” Now, if there is anything 
that old Brad feared and detested it 
was snakes, and particularly those 
that have rattles and a button. So he 
tried in vain to change the subject, but 
Carpenter simply rubbed it in and | 
guess Brad dreamed of snakes all 
night. 

Now, there are probably a great 
many readers of Sports AFIELD who 
have fished this same stream, and they 
will perhaps remember that just below 
the “Jungle” and around the first 
bend in the river on the teft stands a 
very large pine stump. Below this 
stump is a very deep rainbow hole, 
caused by the eddy. The bank is quite 
high—6 to & ft. It was there that 
Brad stood at a certain eventful mo- 
ment the next day, carefully whipping 
the hole and incidentally thinking of 
‘rattlesnakes. Back of him a few feet 
was a thick growth of underbrush, and 
it was back of this brush that Carpen- 
ter silently sneaked, careful lest a twig 
should snap and betray his presence. 
He crept to within a few feet of the old 
guide; then—“ Click-click-click! lick- 
ick-ick!” went his reel, faster than the 
pictures on a film pass before the lens 
of a kinetoscope. And—souse! went 
old Brad—up to his neck in the rain- 
bow hole, but safe from the invasion 
of a whole army of rattlesnakes. 

Although the grayling are gone, 
Brad still guides his many friends over 
the Pere Marquette and Little Manistee 
country, but he never hears the last of 
that rattlesnake story. I would not be 
surprised if old Saint Peter, when he 
meets Brad at the pearly gates, would 
ask him if he has any snake-bite cure. 

Fortuna, Calif. Arcniz W. Gunn. 

prsbepeulaanteded 

Ir is said that chamois are decreas- 
ing in number, and that in places 
where they were abundant some years 
ago none can now be found. About 


1,000 head of chamois were shot last 
season in the Graian and Lepantine 
Alps, and a few stambok were also 
bagged; but the latter are now rapidly 
disappearing. On the Swiss side of the 
Alps 3 bears and 2 lynxes were shot. 
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ALONG THE MEXICAN BORDER. 


THE TRUE STORY 


OF A BOY’S LIFE.,-- Part III. 


By HON. JOSEPH R. KING. 


HE foreman set me at the hardest 
work in the mine. This consisted 
in turning a windlass, hauling up 

heavy buckets of ore. The work 
strained every muscle. When I was 
not busy at the windlass, I worked 
with 15 or 20 men on the dumps. We 
stood in a row on a platform 5 ft. from 
the ground and shoveled the ore into 
the great ore wagons. It was hard 
and heavy work, but I was voung and 
strong and I soon became one of the 
best shovelers on the dumps. It was 
an interesting sight to watch the mule 
teams pull a heavy ore wagon up the 
grade from the dumps into the streets 
of Tombstone. The grade was about 
100 yds. long. The ore wagons were 
huge, heavy structures with a capacity 
of many tons. The boxes were of 
wood, strengthened with iron, and 
were some 20 ft. long by 10 ft. high. 
The ordinary team numbered 16 or 18 
mules, but, on this stiff grade, the 
driver put on 24 mules. The driver 
used a single jerk line fastened to the 
lead mule, which was selected for its 
intelligence and tractability. The lead 
mule understands that a quick jerk 
means Turn to the Right, and that a 
steady pull means Turn to the Left. 
When all is ready, the driver jerks the 
line and shouts Ha-a-ah! Not a mule 
moves except the leader. He begins 
lifting his front feet, like a soldier 
marking time. Then his mate catches 


step, then the next team straightens 
its traces and marks time, and then 


the next, and so on until all the mules 
are keeping step. If there is one lazy 
mule asleep or not keeping perfect 
time with his mates, the driver sees 
him, and, snatching up a shovel, runs 
noiselessly to the animal and surprises 
him with a resounding whack on the 
back. The unexpected sound has a 
beneficial effect on the whole team and 
every mule is instantly wide awake 
and alert, and all 24 are now marking 
time perfectly. 

The driver yells and cracks the 
“blacksnake” (which sounds like a 
pistol shot) and at that sound every 
mule instantly straightens himself out 


till he appears twice his natural 
length. He strains and pulls every 


pound he can. The great wagon creaks 
and groans and slowly starts. It moves 
forward 30 ft., when the driver stops 
the leader, to give all the mules a 
breathing spell. So, by alternate pull- 
ing and stopping, the wagon is hauled 
up the grade. The rest of the road 
to the crushing mills at Charleston is 
an easy grade and only 16 mules are 
required. 

Often the foreman came to watch us 
work. He was a short, stout German 
and he always had a pipe in his mouth. 
He never seemed to see anything and 
he seldom spoke to the men; neverthe- 
less, he saw and knew everything 
going on. At that time the output 
from the Toughnut was about 10,000 
dollars of silver a day and there 
were about 250 men employed in the 
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mine; but the foreman, Gus Baron, 
looked after every detail of the mine 
and knew what every man was doing. 
I knew that I had a hard berth, but I 
worked manfully at the windlass and 
the shoveling. Near the end of the 
first month, Gus Baron stopped beside 
my windlass. 

“Vell, King, purty hard work, eh? 
I guess I give you better shob. This 
is leetle harder than reading law, eh? ” 

He had never addressed me before 
and I was surprised that he knew any- 
thing about my law studies. After- 
wards I learned that he had purposely 
set me at the hardest and lowest work 
and had watched me very closely to 
see if I deserved promotion. My new 
position was one of the easiest in the 
mine, and yet it demanded the closest 
attention. I distributed drills, picks, 
candles and powder to the miners. 
These articles were placed on the ore 
cars and sent promptly to the different 
parts of the mine and I was careful 
that the men were kept supplied, so 
that they never needed to wait a 
moment for sharp tools, candles, or 
powder. I carried the key to the great 
magazine where many tons of powder 
were stored. I felt the responsibility 
of my position and attended closely to 
work. There were many leisure half 
hours, and then I would sit on a rock 
and read from some book which I car- 
ried in my pocket. The miners advised 
me not to do this when the foreman 
was near. 

“You must pretend to work,” they 
said, “even when you have no work to 
do. He’ll discharge you if you don’t 
keep going.” 

“T don’t believe Gus Baron is that 
kind of a foreman,” I said stoutly; “he 
knows very well whether I neglect my 
work or not.” 

Often the foreman would sit beside 
me and talk. The very men who ad- 
vised me would set a watch for him, 
and, the moment he came in sight, 
would go to work most industriously, 
but when he passed on they would 
drop their tools. They never deceived 
him, however. Being a_ practical 
miner, he knew how many feet a day 
a miner ought to sink and how much 
rock a man ought to blast in a day. 
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The men who shirked their work even 
for a few days were soon discharged 
by the foreman with the quiet sen- 
tence: “You are wanted at the pay 
office.” 

Pay day came once a month. The 
second pay day I stood in line with the 
other miners to receive my wages. I 
was astonished when the paymaster at 
the window handed me a $100 bill and 
a $20 gold piece. At first, I thought 
the paymaster had made a mistake. 
For the first month of hard labor I 
had received $90 and I expected to 
receive no more for the second month 
of light labor. I confess that my first 
impulse was to say nothing about the 
mistake, but, seeing~the foreman 
standing near, I went to him. “ There’s 
some mistake,’ I said, holding the 
money out in my hand toward him. 

“All right, King, all right,” he said, 
chuckling. Then I knew that my name 
was on the pay rolls at $120 a month. 

A contest over territory arose be- 
tween the Toughnut and a small mine 
nearby. Each claimed that the other 
was encroaching upon its ground. 
Both mines were running tunnels 
directly toward each other, and as 
soon as the tunnels met serious trou- 
ble between the miners would ensue. 
The owner of the small mine employed 
the brothers to defend his inter- 
ests. These desperadoes were three of 
the worst characters on the border. 
They fairly bristled with weapons, 
each having a shotgun, a Winchester 
rifle and two pistols in his belt. They 
were stationed at the mouth of a shaft 
leading to the tunnel of the small mine 
and they stood as a menace to the 
Toughnut miners. These hired mur- 
derers wanted only the merest pretext 
to shoot down our men. Every day I 
had to pass many times within a few 
steps of these men and my feelings 
were anything but calm and pleasant. 
The men in the tunnels soon came so 
near that they could hear each other 
drilling. There was only a thin wall 
of rock between the miners, when the 
owners adjusted their claims satisfac- 
torily. The guards were discharged, 
and I, for one, was greatly relieved. 

Tombstone was fast filling up with 
desperadoes and gamblers from all 


























parts of the world. It was no uncom- 
mon thing to hear pistol shots in the 
night. My room mate and I used to 
lie awake in our cabin and count the 
shots and wonder who had been killed 
in the gambling houses. One morning 
there were three bodies lying stark 
and stiff on the billiard tables for 
passers-by to look at. The gamblers 
became more and more lawless and 
men were shot down without provoca- 
tion. Murders became so common that 
the miners and citizens held a mass 
meeting and organized a Vigilance 
Committee to hang the next gambler 
who killed an innocent man. Soon 
after this there came a telegram from 
Charleston, saying that the engineer 
of the Toughnut mills had been killed 
by a notorious gambler, and that the 
murderer had immediately jumped on a 
horse and started for Tombstone, with 
a posse of enraged citizens after him 
with a rope. This news created intense 
excitement in Tombstone. The gam- 
blers organized to help the murderer 
escape, if he should reach Tombstone 
alive. The Vigilance Committee 
wanted to start at once to intercept 
the murderer and aid the Charleston 
posse in hanging him. The-commit- 
tee’s plans were quashed by the sheriff, 
who called on the Toughnut miners to 
serve as a posse comitatus, to protect 
the murderer from the wrath of the 
vigilanters and also to keep him from 
being rescued by his gambler friends. 
As law-abiding citizens, we had to 
serve; so, much against our wills, we 
obeyed the sheriff’s call. 

There were about 100 of us, all 
armed with Winchester rifles. The 
sheriff feared trouble. He knew the 
strong feeling existing between the 
miners and the gamblers and that a 
very little thing might precipitate a 
bloody riot in the streets. We marched 
into town and arranged ourselves in a 
line on one side of the principal street. 
It was a thrilling as well as a pic- 
turesque scene. The red flannel shirts 
of the miners made our line look as 
though uniformed. Opposite us the 
gamblers and roughs were congre- 
gated. Their pistols were drawn and 
hanging in their hands. Both parties 
were excited and impatient. The 
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street where we stood opened on a 
level plain, across which lay the road 
to Charleston. With straining eyes 
we watched for the murderer and his 
pursuers to appear on this road. 
About 2 miles out from town the road 
made a dip and beyond that we could 
not see, but that 2-mile stretch of road 
was in plain sight and we should be 
able to witness the last of the race for 
life. It would be a long, hard run of 
10 miles from Charleston, mostly up 
grade. Could horse flesh stand it? 
Would the vigilanters overtake the 
murderer? Presently in the distance, 
toward Charleston, rises a cloud of 
dust. Then a lone horseman dashes 
into view and in a moment more, as if 
rising out of the cloud, appear half a 
dozen horsemen in close pursuit. On 
they come, pursued and pursuers. The 
murderer’s horse is fagged. The vig- 
ilanters gain on him. The gamblers 
across the street are muttering oaths, 
but we scarcely hear as we strain our 
eyes on the race. The murderer spurs 
his horse and the vigilanters drop be- 
hind a little. See! one vigilanter 
forges ahead and swings a lasso in his 
hand. The noose falls short of the 
murderer. The gamblers forget to 
curse. The horses are jaded and ready 
to drop. The vigilanters, grim and de- 
termined, bend in their saddles. The 
murderer hugs his horse’s neck. He 
has lost his hat; his pursuers are not 
30 yds. behind as they come up the 
street; the armed miners blockade the 
street; when, almost upon us, the mur- 
derer’s horse falls exhausted. Quick 
as thought the sheriff and his deputies 
seize the man from his saddle and drag 
him into a doorway, across an alley 
into the jail. The vigilanters rode up 
and dismounted—furious at being 
cheated of their prey. All that day 
there was loud talk and threats heard 
in Tombstone, but the talk of break- 
ing into the jail bore no fruit. After 
that the gamblers were more law abid- 
ing. The murderer was taken to Tuc- 
son, where he escaped from jail to 
meet a speedy and violent death. 

The town was filled with tempta- 
tions of every sort and not many young 
men ‘who came to Tombstone could 
long withstand them. My employers 
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soon noticed that I was one of the few 
young men who kept good hours and 
was punctual and temperate in all my 
habits. They urged me to accept the 
position of night watchman. I was 
delighted at this show of confidence 
and accepted the position, when, to my 
surprise and joy, an old friend, Rain- 
ford Cottle, from San José, came to 
Tombstone. His talk of home and 
friends, the green fields and singing 
birds of California, made me homesick. 
He was canvassing for stereoscopic 
views and was earning about $150 a 
month. He urged me to resign my 
position in the mine and accompany 
him as an agent. I was heartily tired 
of the wild life and desolation of Ari- 
zona and longed for the comforts and 
luxuries of civilization; so, when he 
gave me glowing descriptions of the 
great cities we would visit, I accepted 
his invitation and made preparations 
to start with him for Pueblo, Colorado. 
When I told Gus Baron Good-bye, 
tears came to his eyes and he said: 
“King, if you ever get stranded, let me 
know. As long as I am foreman of 
this mine you can always get a good 
position here.” At that time my sav- 
ings amounted to over $300 and I felt 
quite confident of getting along in the 
world. 

The last evening in Tombstone, 
Rainford and I went down town to 
spend only a few hours, as we were to 
leave on the early morning stage. A 
friend introduced to us a very affable 
gentleman who accompanied us about 
town. He was well dressed and a good 
talker. He quite won my respect and 
confidence. I told him something of 
my plans and when I said that I meant 
to travel a while with Rainford and 
then go to Virginia and attend the 
university, he became much interested. 
He said that he was a Virginian, and 
he enlarged upon the facilities and ad- 
vantages of the university. 

At 3 o’clock next morning the stage 
stopped at our door. We were the 
only passengers, except a poor boot- 
black with both legs off at the knee. 
The six horses soon whirled us over 
the 30 miles of plain to the railway 
station at Benson. About sunrise, 
when we were within a few miles of 
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Benson, we saw a stage of a rival line 
a short distance behind us. Our driver 
cracked his whip.and away we sped 
at full gallop, with the opposition 
stage thundering after. These drivers 
made it a point never to be passed. 
There was a great rivalry between the 
two lines as to which stage would 
make the quickest trip. That race at 
sunrise was most exciting. The course 
was over a level plain. Both drivers 
lashed their horses into a dead run. 
The stages careened recklessly and the 
occupants bounced and tumbled over 
each other in imminent danger of 
cracking their skulls or of being 
spilled by the wayside. No matter. 
Just so the driver got his stage into 
Benson, the passengers didn’t count 
for much. 

The stages ran into Benson almost 
abreast. Our driver dexterously made 
a half-circle and drew up at the sta- 
tion 30 seconds ahead of his rival. 
Those drivers were the best in the 
country and no doubt equalled Hank 
Monk who drove Horace Greeley on 
his famous ride. Rainford and I went 
into the station and made inquiries 
about our tickets and route. We found 
it necessary for Rainford to go to Tuc- 
son, the end of the division, to pur- 
chase through tickets to Pueblo at 
reduced rates. The train for Tucson 
was then due. I gave Rainford $50 
(which was more than enough to pur- 
chase my ticket) and he boarded the 
train, leaving me alone in Benson. 

It was yet early morning. Benson 
was a town in name only. Across the 
track from the depot, were two saloons 
and a restaurant. This was all of the 
town. I was lonesome and hungry, so 
I walked over to the restaurant for 
breakfast. Imagine my pleasure, when 
the gentleman from Virginia came out 
and greeted me pleasantly. 

“When did you come from Tomb- 
stone?” I asked in surprise. 

“Came down this morning on the 
opposition stage. Great race, wasn’t 
it? Have some business in Benson,” 
he said. 

I had dreaded the long day in Ben- 
son, waiting for Rainford’s return, and 
here was a chance to spend the day in 
most agreeable company, so I invited 
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him to breakfast with me. Afterward 
we sat on a bench in front of a saloon 
and talked, chiefly about my ambi- 
tions. After an hour’s chat he invited 
me to drink with him. I hesitated, for 
I was not in the habit of drinking, but, 
that morning, wishing to be especially 
agreeable to my companion, I very 
foolishly consented. We entered the 
saloon and I noticed its neat appear- 
ance. The barkeeper in his white 
apron was clean and tidy. We called 
for whiskey and I took only a moder- 
ate drink. We stood a moment at the 
bar, chatting, when a sudden dizziness 
seized me. Everything turned black. 
As I lost consciousness, I heard some 
one say in a far-away voice: “We 
must get him out of here.” 

When I awoke, it was late in the 
afternoon, and I was lying on a bench 
in the station. The ticket agent was 
looking at me through his little win- 
dow. I was dazed and bewildered and 
sat up, trying to realize where I was 
and what had happened. I never knew 
how I came to be in the station. 

“What’s the matter, young man?” 
asked the agent. “ You’ve been lying 
there nearly all day. Were you 
drugged and robbed?” 

I felt in the inside pocket where I 
carried all my money (it was in paper 
currency) and it was gone—pocket- 
book and all. Then I understood 
everything. I can never express my 
feelings when I realized that I had 
been drugged and robbed, but I think 
my strongest feeling was an over- 
mastering desire to strike the villain 
who had betrayed my confidence. 

“Tm robbed,” I gasped. 

“T could have told you that you 
would be robbed before you crossed 
the track,” said the agent with a pity- 
ing smile. “I could have told you— 
but it would be worth my life if I 
warned people not to enter those 
saloons.” 

Still weak from the effects of the 
powerful drugs, I arose and crossed 
the street, in a blind fury to find and 
assail the man who had robbed me. I 
had no weapons, not even a pocket 
knife—but no matter; it would be a 
fierce joy to get my hands on the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. He was sitting 
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on the same bench before the same 
saloon and he seemed perfectly un- 
moved at sight of me. 

“You’re a scoundrel! you’ve robbed 
me!” I cried. He sprang to his feet 
and leveled a revolver at my head. 

“Say that again and I'll blow your 
head off!” he said. 

“Blow away!” I retorted in an aw- 
ful rage; “I don’t care. You’ve taken 
all my money and I’d just as lief be 
dead as alive.” Then, realizing how 
helpless I was with that revolver at 
my head, I said in a more conciliatory 
tone: “I’ve heard that there’s honor 
even among thieves. I’m stranded and 
I think you might give me back some 
of my money, at least.” 

He dropped the revolver, and, run- 
ning his hand into his pocket, handed 
me 10 Mexican dollars. I took them, 
and, without another word, turned and 
walked away, perfectly miserable and 
humiliated. I told the agent all that 
had happened and he said that it was 
an every-day occurrence. Only the day 
before, an old man, nearly 70, had been 
invited into the saloon and robbed of 
every cent. These confidence men 
preyed upon the passengers on the 
Overland trains. They travelled back 
and forth between Benson and Tucson, 
winning the confidence of passengers. 
They selected their victim, and, when 
the train stopped at Benson, invited 
him to get off and take a drink. Once 
inside either saloon, he was drugged 
and robbed. When the evening train 
came in, the agent pointed out the con- 
fidence men with slips in their hats, 
like through passengers, escorting 
their unsuspecting victims across to 
the saloons. There was not an officer 
of the law in Benson, and, as the agent 
was the only honest man, they were 
unmolested. Benson, excepting the 
station, was owned and operated by 
these rascals. It seemed that the Vir- 
ginian gentleman was one of the 
smoothest confidence men in the West. 
His plan was to go to Tombstone, 
make the acquaintance of miners who 
were leaving with money, and then rob 
them as he had robbed me. That night 
the agent kindly invited me to sleep 
with him in the station. The safe stood 
in his sleeping room which fairly 
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bristled with guns, pistols and knives. 
He said that he lived in constant fear 
that the desperadoes would break in 
some night and rob the safe. 

That day taught me a costly tem- 
perance lesson. It was not only the 
loss of nearly $250 that worried me, 
but I felt so humiliated to think I had 
been weak and foolish enough to drink 
at all. It seems almost incredible that 
such lawless acts could happen,on a 
great railway line, but it must be re- 
membered that this was in the early 
days of Arizona and there was not an 
officer of the law in many of the small 
places. Only a few days before, at a 
small station called Deming, passen- 
gers had been robbed on the platform 
in broad daylight. 

Next morning, Rainford came from 
Tucson with our tickets. He was much 
shocked and distressed at what had 
happened. We went to Pueblo, where 
I canvassed for views with consider- 
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‘able success. After working a few 


weeks, I took sick with mountain fever 
and a long and dangerous illness ate 
up my scant savings. When I was 
able to travel, my mother sent me 
money to pay my bills and to return 
home. More dead than alive, and so 
changed that my friends scarcely 
recognized me, I reached home after 
an absence of a year. So ended my 


search for fortune. 
sasceieiedilaticaalaiaini 
OUR TRIP TO FLOYD CAVES. 

Towa has numerous caves within her 
borders, particularly in the bluffy coun- 
try along the Mississippi—Ice Cave at 
Decorah being among the most noted. 
Floyd County has a number of caves of 
the “ sink-hole ” variety, their openings 
being nothing more than depressions in 
the level prairie. In nearly all lime- 
stone regions these so called sink-holes 
occur. These crevices or caves are 
formed by surface water percolating 
through the soil and entering the fis- 
sures. For a good many years the 
Floyd caves have been a source of 
much speculation to the rising genera- 
tion, as they were when I was a boy. 
I well remember when “ Snib ” Snyder. 
““Mug ” Mahara and the writer resolved 
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to explore these caves, two in number. 
Though distant 8 miles from Charles 
City, we, nevertheless, concluded to 
walk. Amply supplied with bread and 
butter, a ball of twine (for the purpose 
of guidance after entering the cave), a 
half-dozen candles and a coil of rope, 
one bright morning in early May our 
party set out. We were of the age (12 
to 14) when firearms are considered an 
absolute necessity for self-protection; 
so Snib took along his pistol. And 
such a weapon! it had a barrel a foot 
long, being furnished with a six-cham- 
bered cylinder; these chambers had to 
be loaded from the muzzle, and, after 
covering each nipple with a percussion 
cap, the arm was ready f6r business. 
She was an ancient piece and void of 
any trimmings. The maker evidently 
was ashamed to place his name on it, 
so Snib called it Old Trusty. 

With this relic and Snib’s dog, Curly, 
we set out, following the Cedar’s course 
when possible. Curly was part spaniel 
and the other half mongrel; but for 
retrieving ducks, hunting rabbits and 
treeing ’coons, it would have been hard 
to find his equal. Three miles from 
town Curly treed a ’coon. After due 
deliberation, Snib climbed the tree (a 
small basswood) and shook Mr. ’Coon 
off a limb. The animal had no more 
than alighted on the ground when the 
dog and ’coon “ mixed.”. Such a scrap! 
Curly was a ’coon fighter from ’way 
back, but that ’coon “ went some ” too. 
A well-directed blow from a club ended 
the pow-wow, and, of course, nothing 
would do but we must skin the animal. 
As summer approaches all fur-bearing 
animals seem to skin harder than 
when the weather is cold. This in- 
stance proved no exception, and, being 
novices in the art, it was fully 2 hours 
before the hide was removed and our 
journey resumed. Reaching Floyd at 
11 a. m., we bought a half-dozen eggs 
and a pound of sweet crackers. If I 
were to cross the Sahara Desert, I 
believe I would take along some sweet 
crackers—the drifting sands would 
seem so nice and damp in comparison. 

A half-mile beyond town we came to 
the bridge which spans the Cedar. 
Wishing to cook our dinner, we crossed 
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over and climbed down and went under 
the structure. Here, out of sight of 
passers-by, we built our fire. Soon the 
smoke was filtering up through the 
cracks of the bridge, no doubt to the 
wonderment of the few people who 
passed. There were only 2 fish hooks 
in the crowd, so my chums kept them; 
and I, being very wise in those days, 
went out on the pier and caught a 
rock bass without a hook. Taking a 
small, oblong pebble, I tied ‘it in the 
middle to the end of my line, and fast- 
ened a wriggling angle-worm to this 
affair. The bait was then carefully let 
down, some 10 feet, to the water, when 
a bite was the result. Pulling gently, 
I had the bass half-way up when it 
fell back into the river. This perform- 
ance happened a number of times, but 
I finally managed to get one out and 
forthwith repaired to camp. The other 
boys had caught several shiner min- 
nows, which were dressed, salted and 
impaled on sharpened sticks, their 
savory odor soon filling our nostrils 
as they sizzled in the blaze. An old 
tin can answered the purpose of kettle 
and the water on the eggs was 
beginning to boil when—something 
happened. A long grey streak momen- 
tarily obliterated the light—then Biff! 
A 6-foot plank landed in the fire—hot 
water, ashes and chaos! It is a wonder 
one of us wasn’t killed. We caught a 
fleeting glimpse of the grinning, red- 
whiskered face of a 6-foot coward who 
had hurled the plank from the bridge 
above. When we reached the highway 
his angular form was seen going 
around a bend in the road. Mug 
begged piteously for Snib to take just 
one shot, to see if he could make him 
“break "—but he wouldn’t do it. The 
dinner was finished standing up and 
the eggs—whenever pieces were dis- 
covered—tasted real good. A little 
later we resumed our journey and soon 
arrived at the entrance to the caves, in 
a large pasture and but a few rods from 
the railroad track. The depression 
at the entrance was some 3 ft. deep, 
the opening not being over 20 inches in 
diameter. Owing to Mug’s build, he 
was allowed to try the opening first. 
If he could squeeze through without 
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getting wedged in the hole, we could 
make it nicely. As a precaution, one 
was to remain on the outside in case 
of accident; and Snib volunteered to 
hold the end of the cord while we 
effected an entrance. So, lighting 2 
candles, we crawled into the bowels 
of the earth. For the first 10 ft. it was 
mostly down-grade and then the bot- 
tom became more level. As nearly as 
we could estimate in the semi-gloom, 
the walls were about 20 ft. high and 
very moist. We were not long in 
traversing its length, as it wasn’t an 
inch over 50 ft. to the end. In the 
widest part, near the entrance, it was 
about 10 ft. Along the walls many 
names of previous visitors were carved, 
one dating as far back as 1850. On 
the south side a narrow shelf, head 
high, ran nearly the entire length of 
the cavern. Two small openings led 
from the main room above this shelf. 
Mug climbed up, looked into one of 
them and hastily dropped down, claim- 
ing he saw two balls of fire within. 
We afterward came to the conclusion 
it must have been a bob-cat. Breaking 
off several stalactites, I went out and 
stood guard while Snib took his turn 
at sightseeing. I had had my “sat- 
isfy,” for the place was damp and 
gloomy withal—a fitting abode for 
snakes and other repulsive reptiles. 
Finally the boys came out, Snib carry- 
ing two bats as mementoes. Owing to 
the close approach of evening, we did 
not visit the other cave. 

We had accomplished our aim and 
were satisfied—yet, Why couldn’t there 
have been wolves or wild cats as long 
as there was no treasure? ‘With the 
sun an hour high we took the railroad 
bed “for it” and a weary jaunt we 
had before reaching town. Eight miles 
on an empty stomach! but then, ex- 
plorers are supposed to undergo hard- 
ships. Hence, we bore up with great 
fortitude, knowing a warm supper 
awaited our home-coming. 

VANE SIMMONDS. 

Charles City, Iowa. 











